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Executive  Summary 


Dealing  with  tribal  systems  has  posed  a  continuing  challenge  to  Al-Qaida  as  it 
operates  in  the  Aliddle  East  and  Africa,  where  a  tribal  emironment  is  still  an  inte- 
gral part  ot  societv'  in  many  ot  the  countries.  How  Al-Qaida  yiews  and  manages 
the  tribal  system  within  its  indiyidual  areas  ot  operation  in  many  cases  can  mean 
the  difference  between  success  and  failure,  and  the  jihadist  moyement  cannot 
ignore  this  issue,  which  has  been  a  major  factor  affecting  its  prospects,  especially 
in  Iraq.  This  study  examines  Al-Qaida's  experience  dealing  with  the  tribes  in  Iraq 
in  terms  ot  a  triangular  relationship  inyoMng  the  Sunni  tribes,  ^Al-Qaida,  and  the 
government  (or  the  United  States  as  the  governing  authoritv  in  the  initial  stages), 
with  latter  two  entities  often  competing  for  the  allegiance  of  the  tribes. 

As  part  of  its  anti-American  insurgency  in  the  Sunni  areas,  Al-Qaida's  policy 
errors,  characterized  by  an  arrogant  and  uncompromising  approach  to  tribal  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  interests,  as  well  as  the  alienation  of  the  existing  tribal 
leadership,  engendered  considerable  popular  discontent  and  contributed  to  an 
eventual  shifting  of  tribal  alliances  to  the  United  States.  The  ensuing  establish- 
ment ot  the  Sahwa  (Awakening)  tribal  torces  and  the  combined  campaign  with 
U.S.  and  Iraqi  government  forces  resulted  in  a  major  setback  for  Al-Qaida,  both  in 
terms  of  casualties  and  the  abandonment  of  Al-Qaida  by  local  allies.  However,  Al- 
Qaida  was  able  to  reassess  and  modit}-  its  poUcy,  especially  after  the  death  of  its 
field  commander,  x-Vbu  Musab  Al-Zarqawi,  in  June  2006.  Al-Qaida's  new  approach 
was  characterized  by  an  easing  in  of  the  implementation  of  strict  Islamic  practices, 
a  reduced  reliance  on  toreign  personnel  in  leadership  positions,  a  greater  willing- 
ness to  work  with  tribal  leaders  and  to  accept  neutral  tribes,  and  a  more  tocused 
targeting  to  avoid  collateral  damage. 

At  the  same  time,  growing  friction  developed  between  the  hea\dly  Shia  Iraqi  gov- 
ernment and  securit\'  establishment  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Sahwa  and  its  Sunni 
tribal  base  on  the  other,  especially  after  the  transfer  of  security  responsibilitv'  to 


the  Iraqi  government.  Differences  over  late  pay,  alleged  government  harassment, 
and  complaints  of  the  government's  failure  to  absorb  Sahwa  personnel  into  the 
security  services  and  ministries  as  part  of  the  planned  demobilization  of  the  Sahwa, 
have  contributed  to  considerable  friction  between  the  tribes  and  the  government, 
as  well  as  to  a  weakening  of  the  Sahwa.  Al-Qaida  has  been  able  to  exploit  this  new 
dynamic,  resulting  in  a  modest  but  disconcerting  revival  in  its  fortunes  and  con- 
tributing to  continuing  instability. 

Al-Qaida's  resurgence,  despite  its  limitations,  presents  a  continuing  security  chal- 
lenge in  Iraq,  and  the  tribal  factor  remains  a  significant  element  in  the  security 
equation.  To  be  sure,  barring  a  disintegration  of  the  current  Iraqi  government,  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  Al-Qaida  would  be  able  to  seize  control  of  any  significant  area, 
much  less  of  the  country,  as  the  Iraqi  state  structure  and  the  security  apparatus  have 
become  sufficiently  rooted  and  powerful  to  deal  with  such  a  threat.  Rather,  the 
greatest  danger  that  Al-Qaida  presents — as  long  as  it  can  rely  on  sufficient  sup- 
port in  the  Sunni  community  and  in  particular  among  the  Sunni  tribes — resides 
in  its  ability  to  create  chronic  security  problems.  These  problems  could  negatively 
affect  stability  and  an  already  difficult  economic  situation  and  hinder  national  inte- 
gration by  heightening  tensions  between  the  Sunni  community  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  central  government  and  the  non-Sunni  communities  on  the  other. 

Among  the  conclusions  of  the  study  are  that  Iraq's  Sunni  tribes  remain  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  country's  political  Ufe  and  in  the  security  equation  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  major  arena  for  Al-Qaida's  recruitment  efforts  and  operations. 
As  such,  it  wiU  be  necessary  for  the  Iraqi  government  to  craft  realistic  and  effective 
policies  that  will  address  the  Sunni  tribes  in  order  to  undercut  tribal  support  for 
Al-Qaida  if  the  latter  is  to  be  defeated  decisively. 

Second,  as  the  Iraqi  case  shows,  local  resentment  of  Al-Qaida's  cadres  as  foreign- 
ers can  negatively  impact  the  latter's  effectiveness.  Psychological  operations  and 


the  crafting  ot  inducements  intended  to  highlight  the  gap  between  the  local 
societal  leaderships  and  populations  and  Al-Qaida's  "foreign"  character  can 
be  effective. 

Third,  despite  its  past  failures  with  Iraq's  tribes,  Al-Qaida  is  an  adaptive  organi- 
zation and  has  exhibited  the  abilitv'  to  learn  from  experience.  It  has  modified  its 
approach  at  least  sufficiently  to  place  it  in  a  position  to  try  to  take  advantage  of  an 
evolving  poHtical  situation  and  the  emerging  critical  vulnerabilities  that  the 
situation  presents. 

Fourth,  supporting  proxy  local  forces  in  a  counterinsurgency  has  consequences. 
The  use  of  Iraq's  tribes  may  have  been  a  reasonable  or  even  an  unavoidable  option 
at  a  particular  juncture  in  time  for  an  outside  power  in  dealing  with  an  insurgency. 
However,  the  encouragement  of  such  local  forces  may  lav  the  groundwork  for 
longer-term  consequences  with  which  a  local  government  wiU  have  to  deal  even- 
tually, challenging  the  development  ot  an  emerging  government's  authoritv'  and 
possibly  heightening  the  likelihood  of  future  violence  in  the  absence  of  effective 
demobilization  strategies. 

Fifth,  it  is  possible,  and  vital,  to  shape  Al-Qaida's  operational  environment,  and 
deliberate  actions  by  other  players  can  make  this  environment  either  more  benign 
or  more  difficult  for  the  latter  organization,  which  can  make  the  difference  between 
success  or  failure  in  the  fight  against  Al-Qaida.  Iraq's  Sunni  tribes,  in  a  sense,  are 
still  an  asset  to  be  won  over,  wholly  or  in  part,  bv  either  Al-Qaida  or  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  results  mav  hinge  on  an  effective  national  political  and  economic 
integration  of  the  Sunni  community^  into  the  country's  political  system. 

Sixth,  an  outside  power's  abilit)^  to  shape  the  domestic  social  and  political  envi- 
ronment may  be  limited.  While  an  external  player  such  as  the  United  States  can 
advise  and  encourage  both  the  Iraqi  government  and  the  Sunni  tribal  leadership, 
the  effectiveness  ot  such  outside  influence  on  shaping  the  domestic  environment  in 


which  Al-Qaida  operates  may  be  limited — and  increasingly  so  given  the  expected 
withdrawal  of  most  of  the  U.S.  military  with  a  near-term  horizon.  Ultimately,  the 
local  players  will  have  to  bear  the  responsibility  for  finding  a  new  power  equilib- 
rium between  the  Sunni  tribes  and  the  Iraqi  government. 
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Introduction 


Dealing  with  tribal  systems  has  posed  a  continuing  challenge  to  Al-Qaida  as  it 
operates  in  the  Middle  East  and  Africa,  where  a  tribal  environment  is  still  an  inte- 
gral part  of  society  in  many  of  the  countries.  How  Al-Qaida  views  and  manages 
the  tribal  system  within  its  individual  areas  of  operation,  in  many  cases,  can  mean 
the  difference  between  success  and  failure.  The  jihadist  movement  cannot  ignore 
this  issue,  which  has  been  a  major  tactor  affecting  its  prospects,  especially  in  Iraq. 

Al-Qaida,  in  its  campaign  in  post-Saddam  Iraq,  has  had  to  deal  with  social  reali- 
ties as  part  of  the  human  terrain  that  it  has  engaged,  and  the  tribal  sector  represents 
the  bulk  of  the  rural  and  a  sizeable  portion  even  of  the  urban  areas.  Given  the  cen- 
tralit}^  of  the  tribes  in  the  country's  political  and  social  life,  Al-Qaida  recognized 
that  Iraq's  Sunni  tribes  would  be  a  critical  factor  in  its  overall  strategy.  However, 
interacting  with  the  tribes  has  often  proven  frustrating  and  problematical  for  Al- 
Qaida  and  has  necessitated  adaptation  and  a  rethinking  of  its  basic  assumptions 
and  approach  to  the  issue  over  time.  The  thesis  of  this  study  is  that,  after  painful 
lessons  on  the  ground,  Al-Qaida  has  sought  to  learn  and  to  adapt  its  universalist 
Islamic  ideology  to  local  social  and  political  realities.  The  organization  has  pro- 
gressively adopted  a  more  pragmatic  approach  toward  the  tribal  factor,  although 
such  an  approach  cannot  completely  escape  its  central  ideological  assumptions  and 
limitations. 

One  can  view  Iraq's  tribes  as  the  basic  population  pool  over  which  Al-Qaida  and 
the  government  (whether  the  Iraqi  government  or,  earlier,  the  U.S.  governing 
authority)  have  competed.  The  tribes,  however,  are  far  from  an  inert  actor.  Rather, 
they  are  players  with  their  own  interests,  objectives,  and  strategies,  and  a  force  that 
also  interacts  and  seeks  to  manipulate  the  other  actors,  thus  forming  an  unstable 
triangular  relationship. 


In  many  ways,  at  least  at  the  operational  level,  Al-Qaida's  experience  with  the  tribes 
in  Iraq  has  paralleled  that  of  the  United  States,  in  terms  of  a  process  of  analytical 
thinking  and  of  adjusting  to  conditions  on  the  ground.  A  key  element  in  the  United 
States' success  in  dealing  with  Al-Qaida  in  Iraq  has  been  attributable  to  the  ability 
of  U.S.  forces  to  establish  a  positive  relationship  with  the  Sunni  tribes  and,  con- 
versely, to  Al-Qaida's  inability  to  do  so.  However,  this  study  will  suggest  that  this 
situation,  understandably,  could  not  remain  static,  given  such  shifting  factors  as  the 
handover  from  U.S.  forces  to  the  Iraqi  government,  efforts  at  adjustment  by  Al- 
Qaida,  and  intertribal  and  intersectarian  dynamics  on  the  ground — and  that  the 
evolving  result  has  been  a  renewed  opportunity  for  Al-Qaida  to  regain  some  of  the 
lost  ground  and  foment  continuing  instability  in  the  country,  despite  the  disarray 
that  may  result  in  the  wake  of  Usama  Bin  Ladin's  death  in  May  2011. 

The  Terms  of  Reference  and  Methodology 

Of  necessity,  an  appreciation  of  Al-Qaida's  policy  requires  a  broad  understanding  of 
the  operational  environment,  the  "human  terrain."  Although  the  focus  of  this  study 
is  on  Al-Qaida's  poUcy  in  Iraq,  one  can  only  understand  such  policy  toward  the 
tribes  within  the  context  of  a  dynamic  process  of  two — or  more — wills  or,  as  Carl 
von  Clausewitz  aptly  characterized  it  in  his  classic  work,  as  a  wrestling  match  where 
opponents' behavior  is  to  be  understood  by  how  they  interact,  thereby  shaping  each 
others' options  and  reactions. 

Indeed,  the  government  and  Al-Qaida  can  be  said  to  be  competing  for  the  loyalty 
of  (or  at  least  acceptance  by)  the  population,  which  in  much  of  Iraq  entails  navi- 
gating through  the  tribal  system  as  a  basic  unit  of  organization  of  the  country's 
society.  In  effect,  the  equation  has  always  involved  at  least  three  principal  players 
(and  several  smaller  ones),  with  the  often-fragmented  Sunni  tribes,  Al-Qaida,  and 
the  government  interacting  in  volatile  relationships  intended  to  achieve  often  mutu- 
ally exclusive  objectives,  in  a  process  very  often  marked  by  violence  and  instability. 


Although  the  "government"  at  present  refers  to  the  Iraqi  government — or  "state"  in 
analytical  terms — in  an  earlier  phase,  the  "government"  in  Al-Anbar  Province,  as 
well  as  in  other  regions,  was  embodied  on  the  ground  by  the  United  States  in  the 
absence  of  an  effective  organized  Iraqi  government  presence.  To  a  great  extent,  the 
relationship  between  Al-Qaida  and  the  tribes  can  only  be  appreciated  in  light  of 
the  tribes' relationship  with  the  government,  and  special  attention  must  be  devoted 
to  that  factor.  The  composition  of  these  three  principal  players  has  varied  over  time 
due  to  the  kaleidoscope  of  fluid  alliances  as  elements  of  the  tribal  component  have 
often  shifted  allegiances,  and  the  need  operate  within  this  three-sided  equation 
has  proven  challenging  for  all  players. 

This  study  will  analyze  Al-Qaida's  approach  to  Iraq's  tribes  as  part  of  its  anti- 
American  insurgency  in  the  Sunni  areas,  and  those  factors  that  contributed  to  an 
eventual  shifting  of  tribal  alliances  to  the  United  States.  It  wall  then  assess  the  sub- 
sequent period  beginning  with  the  turnover  from  U.S.  control  to  that  of  the  Iraqi 
government,  and  the  developments  that  have  characterized  the  evolving  current 
situation  as  Al-Qaida  seeks  to  adapt  to  conditions  in  which  the  Sunni  tribes  and 
the  Iraqi  government  struggle  to  fmd  a  new  power  equilibrium. 

To  be  sure,  the  very  definition  of  "tribe"  has  frequently  elicited  academic  debate, 
and  tribes  can  vary  greatly  in  size,  social  and  pohtical  functions,  power,  origin, 
degree  of  cohesion,  or  longevity  from  country  to  country  or  within  a  single  coun- 
try. In  the  context  of  Iraq,  this  diversity  of  tribes  over  time  has  been  evident,  and 
tribes  have  at  times  been  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  country's  politics, 
especially  so  in  terms  of  their  relationship  with  the  central  government.  In  this 
study,  the  term  "tribe"  is  intended  as  a  unit  of  analysis  such  as  is  perceived  and 
addressed  by  the  players  themselves,  whether  the  latter  are  within  or  outside  the 
tribal  system. 

The  tribal  leadership  in  Iraq  is  embodied  in  the  person  of  the  shaykh — whether 


of  a  tribal  confederation  {qabila),  tribe  {ashira),  or  clan  ifakhdh) — and  other  mem- 
bers of  shaykhly  families  and  their  top  clients,  often  referred  to  as  notables 
{wujaha). The  plural  used  here  for  shaykh  is  shaykhs,  although  in  the  Arabic  it  is 
shuyukh  or,  more  rarely,  ashyakh."^\\Q  term  Al-Qaida  in  this  study,  unless  otherwise 
modified,  refers  to  Al-Qaida  in  Iraq,  even  though  the  organization  had  started  out, 
under  its  original  leader  Abu  Musab  Al-Zarqawi,  as  the  Monotheism  and  Jihad 
Group  (Jamaat  Al-Tawhid  wal-Jihad).  When  Al-Zarqawi  had  adhered  to  Usama 
Bin  Ladin  and  his  Mother  Al-Qaida  {Al-Qaida  Al-Umm)  in  2004,  the  Iraqi  organ- 
ization changed  its  name  to  Al-Qaida  in  Mesopotamia  {Al-Qaida  fi  Bilad 
Al-Rafidayn).  In  October  2006,  at  Al-Qaida's  initiative,  the  Islamic  State  of  Iraq 
{Dawlat  Al-Iraq  Al-Islamiya)  was  proclaimed.  This  was  an  umbrella  organization 
of  jihadist  groups,  with  the  Al-Qaida  entity,  which  supposedly  retained  its  distinct 
identity — for  all  intents  and  purposes  controlling  and  pretty  much  synonymous 
with  the  umbrella  group 


Chapter  1 

The  Human  Terrain:  The  Tribal 
Factor  in  Iraqi  Society 


The  system  of  tribes  has  ancient  roots  in  the  Middle  East,  and  tribalism  contin- 
ued to  be — albeit  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  in  a  range  of  intensity — a  social  and 
political  factor  to  be  dealt  with  even  after  the  advent  of  Islam.  In  Iraq,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  tribal  factor  in  society  has  waxed  and  waned  over  the  years  and  has 
usually  been  influenced  by  the  tribes'  relationship  with  the  government. 

Successive  Iraqi  governments,  following  the  1958  Revolution,  managed  with  con- 
siderable effect  over  the  years  in  loosening  tribal  cohesion  and  in  diminishing  the 
traditional  power  of  the  tribal  shaykhs  and  notables.  Initiatives  on  land  reform,  the 
elimination  ot  tribal  quotas  in  elections,  the  imposition  of  civil  and  criminal  law  in 
place  of  traditional  tribal  law,  and  the  discouragement  ot  tribal  names  for  entities 
and  individuals,  reinforced  by  education  and  information  campaigns  equating  trib- 
alism with  baclcwardness  and  as  counter  to  national  and  pan- Arab  unity — had  a 
significant  impact  on  tribal  cohesion,  although  tribal  customs  persisted  in  many 
cases.  Such  top-down  measures  were  reinforced  by  major  structural  changes  in 
society,  such  as  economic  development,  enhanced  communications,  urbanization, 
and  education. 

However,  after  the  Iran-Iraq  War  and  the  Gulf  War,  a  weakened  Saddam  Husayn, 
seeking  to  maintain  political  control,  staked  his  fortunes  on  "re-tribalization," 
reviving  traditional  tribal  organizations  and  loyalties  or  creating  new  ones  as  a  way 
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of  dividing  potential  opposition  and  building  a  loyal  base  of  tribal  notables.  This 
entailed  a  proliferation  of  shaykhs  and  sub-shaykhs  at  all  levels,  presiding  over 
tribal  confederations,  tribes,  and  clans.  By  distributing  money,  weapons,  honors, 
and  administrative  posts  to  a  widely  expanded  number  of  shaykhs,  encouraging 
the  reappearance  of  tribal  law,  and  ensuring  that  tribal  leadership  would  become 
the  conduit  for  government  benefits  to  the  individual — especially  in  the  country- 
side— Saddam  brought  about  a  revival  of  many  of  the  structures  and  processes  that 
had  been  in  decline  or  had  disappeared  altogether  since  the  1958  Revolution.^  In 
the  course  of  this  strategy,  the  social  landscape  was  changed  significantly,  with  the 
tribal  factor  once  again  a  key — and  perhaps  the  key  in  certain  regions — element 
in  Iraqi  poUtics  and  society.  As  one  shaykh  observed,  "Since  the  1990s,  tribal 
shaykhs  are  the  ones  who  have  made  and  stood  up  for  laws,  and  the  lack  of  inci- 
dents in  itself  is  due  to  people's  fear  of  the  power  of  the  tribes."^ 

By  the  time  Saddam  was  removed,  the  tribal  factor  in  local  society  had  become 
entrenched,  with  the  expectation  at  least  that  tribal  influence  could  be  used  in 
helping  to  obtain  income  (whether  through  jobs,  organized  extortion  outside  the 
tribe,  or  by  eUciting  largesse  from  the  government);  by  acting  as  a  conduit  to  the 
government  (for  jobs,  licenses,  access  to  education,  military  careers,  contracts);  by 
providing  protection  (both  from  threats  outside  the  tribe  and  as  a  buffer  against 
government  impositions);  or  with  something  as  banal  as  bypassing  housing  regu- 
lations or  ensuring  that  one  does  not  fail  university  exams.  Thus,  tribal  shaykhs 
could  use  their  influence  {wastd)  to  benefit  their  relatives  and  clients  in  everyday 
life,  thereby  augmenting  their  own  power  by  increasing  their  beneficiaries' depend- 
ence on  them.  As  one  Iraqi  study  concluded,  there  has  been  growing  tribal 
influence  on  language  and  dress,  and  tribal  customs  are  reported  to  have  had  a  sig- 
nificant impact  even  in  cities,  with  migration  from  the  countryside  in  recent 
decades,  reflecting  greater  tribal  authority  in  society.  Likewise,  customary  tribal 
law  also  made  noticeable  inroads  even  into  city  life,  especially  among  those  recently 
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arrived  from  the  countryside.  In  fact,  even  government  officials,  bureaucrats,  and 
judges  were  reported  to  use  tribal  law  as  a  rapid  alternative  and  with  the  intent  of 
avoiding  public  scandal.^ 

Indicative  of  their  new  image  of  self-importance  and  the  instability  of  the 
situation,  shaykhs  nowadays  have  even  been  coining  new  honorific  tribal  leadership 
titles  for  themselves  without  the  need  for  the  central  government  to  do  so 
for  them/ 

Following  the  collapse  of  the  Saddam  regime  in  2003,  the  influence  of  the  tribes 
increased  significantly  for,  as  a  senior  tribal  shaykh  noted,  "The  tribes  have  always 
become  stronger  when  the  government  is  weak,  and  become  weaker  when  the  gov- 
ernment is  strong."^  The  disappearance  of  the  Saddam  regime  also  resulted  in  a 
vacuum  of  government  which,  especially  in  the  rural  Sunni  areas,  the  tribes  sought 
to  fill,  notably  by  providing  security  to  their  fellow  tribesmen  in  a  chaotic  situa- 
tion. The  shaykhs  soon  established  on  their  own  initiative  the  Shaykhs'  Council 
{Majlis  Al-Shuyukh),  as  a  consultative  and  lobby  organ,  and  member  shaykhs  exer- 
cised quasi-governmental  authority,  such  as  providing  security  and  limiting  looting, 
in  the  post-Saddam  vacuum 
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The  tribal  system  after  2003,  however,  was  in  a  state  of  flux  with  the  end  of  gov- 
ernment controls.  Saddam  had  promoted  or  created  large  numbers  of  shaykhs  at 
various  levels  of  tribal  society,  in  many  cases  from  newly  minted  shaykhly  families, 
often  bypassing  traditional  tribal  leadership  pools  in  favor  of  parvenus,  who  no 
doubt  could  be  expected  to  be  more  pliant  and  loyal  than  others  with  an  estab- 
lished power  base  and  clientele  within  a  tribe.  His  arbitrary  promotion  and  support 
of  specific  shaykhs,  however,  reportedly  had  often  led  to  tensions  within  a  tribe 
over  leadership  issues,  with  favored  shaykhs  commonly  known  derisively  as  the 
"test  tube,"  the  "1990s,"  or  the  "palm  tree  and  phosphorus"  shaykhs,  in  reference  to 
the  distinguishing  features  of  the  Iraqi  currency  which  they  received  from  the 
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government.  ^^  This  artificially  congealed  leadership  pattern  left  the  situation  ripe 
for  rebalancing  after  2003.^^ 

Once  the  controlling  hand  of  Saddam  was  removed,  one  could  expect  a  certain 
degree  of  instability  and  violence  as  new  power  balances  were  worked  out  both 
within  a  tribe  and  among  tribes,  as  rivals  competed  for  power.  For  example,  in  the 
case  of  the  shaykh  of  Saddam's  own  tribe,  the  Al-Nasiri,  Saddam  had  replaced  him 
with  someone  of  his  own  choosing  in  the  early  1990s.  Shortly  after  Saddam's 
ouster,  the  current  shaykh  who  had  replaced  Saddam's  appointee  noted  enigmati- 
cally of  the  latter,  "He  is  now  dead.  He  was  killed  two  months  ago." 

Moreover,  the  frozen  power  balances  characteristic  of  the  Saddam  era  applied 
throughout  the  tribal  hierarchies,  not  only  to  the  leadership  positions.  With  the 
fall  of  the  regime,  pent-up  personal  grievances  toward  fellow  tribesmen  blamed — 
justifiably  or  not — for  aiding  the  previous  government  with  executions,  arrests, 
mutilations,  or  house  demolitions  resulted  in  the  victims  or  their  families  demand- 
ing compensation  from  those  they  accused.  Most  often,  such  cases  were  resolved 
through  tribal  channels,  with  mediation  based  on  customary  law,  which  is  perhaps 
understandable  in  the  absence  of  alternative  systems  of  justice. 

Old  grudges  and  rifts  between  tribes,  likewise,  ran  deep  and  were  not  forgotten 
easily.  As  Shaykh  Manaf  Ali  Al-Nida,  head  of  Saddam's  tribe,  which  had  been  seen 
as  enjoying  a  privileged  position  under  the  former  regime,  complained  angrily, 
resentment  against  the  entire  tribe  continued  even  years  after  the  collapse  of  the 
previous  regime.  "Saddam  was  one  of  this  tribe's  sons  and  no  one  can  deny 
that . . .  but  what  do  they  want?  Must  this  whole  tribe  die  just  because  it  gave  birth 
to  Saddam?  We  must  not  be  prisoners  of  the  past."^^ 
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Chapter  2 


Al-Oaida  Tackles  the  Tribes 


It  was  in  this  dynamic  human  terrain  that  Al-Qaida  needed  to  operate.  During  the 
initial  phase  of  involvement  in  Iraq,  Al-Qaida  could  point  to  a  certain  degree  of 
success  with  the  tribes,  but  at  the  same  time  its  approach  would  sow  the  seeds  of 
failure  due  to  significant  mistakes  at  the  heart  of  its  strategy. 

Al-Qaida  had  very  Umited  prior  experience  dealing  with  tribes  on  an  extended  and 
intensive  basis.  Certainly,  this  was  the  first  campaign  that  involved  an  effort  to 
transform  local  tribal  society  and  to  establish  a  permanent  quasi-governmental 
presence.  In  Somalia,  Al-Qaida  personnel  had  acted  largely  as  trainers  and  advisers 
with  the  tribes.  In  Afghanistan,  Usama  Bin  Ladin  had  studiously  avoided  becom- 
ing enmeshed  in  the  tribal  system,  viewing  the  country  not  as  an  operational  area, 
but  as  a  base  for  operations  elsewhere. 

If  there  was  one  driving  force  that  shaped  Al-Qaida's  policy  at  this  stage,  it  was  the 
latter's  ideology  which,  for  all  its  coherence,  skewed  its  assessments,  inclined  it  to 
select  unrealistic  objectives,  and  placed  severe  limits  on  its  policy  choices.  To  be  sure, 
Al-Qaida  recognized  from  the  beginning  the  importance  of  the  tribal  factor  in  Iraq 
and  that  it  would  have  to  deal  with  the  tribes,  notwithstanding  any  ideological 
repugnance  to  intermediate  loyalties  competing  with  religion  as  the  presum.ed  basis 
of  loyalty  for  all  Muslims.  How  to  navigate  in  a  complex  Iraqi  society  would 
become  a  key  element  of  Al-Qaida's  strategy  in  its  struggle  against  U.S.  forces. 
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In  the  case  of  Iraq,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  the  differences  between  Mother  Al- 
Qaida,  as  it  styles  itself,  centered  on  Usama  Bin  Ladin  and  his  close  associates,  and 
the  movement  that  had  coalesced  around  Abu  Musab  Al-Zarqawi,  the  Jordanian- 
born  jihadist  leader  who  would  eventually  amalgamate  his  organization  with  that 
of  Bin  Ladin.  The  uneasy,  and  at  times  openly  contentious,  relationship,  reflecting 
differing  perspectives  and  exacerbated  by  a  lack  of  unity  of  command,  would  only 
be  modified  under  Al-Zarqawi's  successors,  although  by  that  time  Al-Qaida's  rela- 
tionship with  the  tribes  would  have  suffered  perhaps  irreversible  setbacks  in 
some  cases. 

Usama  Bin  Ladin  and  the  top  leadership  in  Al-Qaida  had  long  eyed  Iraq  as  a 
future  theater — not  least  because  of  its  potential  as  a  stepping  stone  to  Palestine — 
but  had  had  no  assets  with  which  to  operate  there.  Moreover,  Saddam's  hostility 
to  Al-Qaida  precluded  any  activity  in  Iraq  as  long  as  he  was  in  power,  apart  from 
marginal  areas  in  the  north  not  under  his  control.  The  collapse  of  the  Saddam 
regime  removed  a  key  obstacle  to  Al-Qaida's  presence,  although  its  lack  of  local 
operatives  would  still  have  posed  a  problem.  However,  Al-Zarqawi's  organization, 
Al-Tawhid  wa'1-Jihad,  composed  heavily  of  Jordanians,  Syrians,  and  Palestinians, 
was  soon  in  place  and  operating,  and  able  to  attract  recruits  on  a  wide  scale  from 
other  Arab  countries. 

Not  surprisingly,  Al-Qaida  clearly  saw  the  Sunni  community  as  its  natural  con- 
stituency in  Iraq.  As  Al-Zarqawi  recognized,  Al-Qaida's  success  or  failure  in  Iraq 
would  depend  on  the  Sunni  community  and  the  tribes:  "The  rise  of  the  Al-Qaida 
in  Mesopotamia  Organization  was  built  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Sunnis  in  Iraq, 
since  the  proportion  of  Iraqi  Sunnis  [in  the  organization]  are  almost  99  percent, 
with  only  1  percent  foreigners."  He  noted  specifically  that  "it  is  thanks  to  the  Sunni 
tribesmen  that  the  Organization  [i.e.,  Al-Qaida]  owes  its  existence."  As  one  of 
Al-Zarqawi's  lieutenants,  Abu  Jafar  Al-Ansari,  also  remarked,  "Everyone  should 
know  that  the  tribesmen  of  Al-Anbar  are  the  backbone  of  the  iihad."   In  order  to 
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be  successful,  any  jihadist  movement  would  have  had  to  make  proper  use  of  the 
"human  terrain" — that  is,  to  navigate  effectively  the  tribal  environment  in  which 
it  operated. 

Irrespective  ot  any  policy  initiated  by  Al-Zarqawi,  he  would  have  found,  as  noted, 
a  tribal  society^  in  effervescence  resulting  from  the  removal  of  the  controls  Sad- 
dam's regime  had  imposed,  thereby  presenting  both  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity' 
that  could  not  be  ignored.  Operating  in  such  a  complex  and  dynamic  environment 
would  not  have  been  easy  under  any  circumstance.  Iraqi  tribes  are  normally  wary 
of  and  hostile  to  outsiders  (unless  the  latter  are  seen  as  potential  allies  for  the  tribe 
or  for  factions  within  the  tribe),  and  hostilit\'  to  foreign  Arabs  would  not  only  be 
generated  by  potential  ideological  differences.  For  example,  some  tribes  were 
reported  already  to  have  treated  foreign  volunteers — whom  Saddam  had  recruited 
prior  to  the  2003  War — badly,  on  purely  xenophobic  criteria."^ 

One  would  have  assumed  that  Al-Zarqawi,  himself  a  member  of  the  Bani  Hasan, 
one  of  the  largest  tribal  confederations  in  Jordan,  would  have  been  attuned  to  the 
functioning  ot  power  in  tribal  societies,  but  his  jihadist  ideological  framework 
apparently  provided  a  greater  degree  of  guidance  to  his  dealing  with  Iraqs  tribes 
than  his  own  tribal  experience.  To  be  sure,  as  one  Iraqi  security  source  noted,  at 
least  in  Diyala  Province  early  on,  Al-Qaida  had  been  able  to  attract  some  tribal 
shaykhs,who  had  then  become  field  commanders.^  However,  Al-Zarqawi  and  his 
organization  appear  to  have  also  pursued  a  tribal  policy  relying  in  the  long  run  on 
those  elements  most  receptive  to  its  message — youth  and  those  dissatisfied  with 
the  status  quo  and  seeking  a  change  in  the  emerging  power  structure — while  envi- 
sioning deep  and  unsettling  changes  in  tribal  society. 

In  many  ways,  judging  from  his  subsequent  actions,  one  might  trace  Al-Zarqawi 's 
approach  in  this  arena  to  a  strand  of  thinking  exemplified  in  a  study  by  a  respected 
Al-Qaida  figure  from  Saudi  Arabia,  Abu  Bakr  Naji,  author  oildarat  al-tawahhush 
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[Governing Anarc/jy]. This  study  probably  incorporated  ideas  that  must  have  been 
circulating  within  Al-Qaida  in  some  form  even  before  they  were  committed  to 
paper.  Naji  suggested  that  it  would  be  pointless  to  try  to  convince  tribes  to  aban- 
don their  tribal  solidarity.  Instead,  Al-Qaida  should  seek  to  mobilize  traditional 
tribal  energies  and  power  for  its  own  purposes.  Some  leaders  could  be  attracted  by 
money,  others  by  honorific  but  meaningless  titles  and  positions.  After  Al-Qaida's 
members  and  the  tribesmen  had  interacted  for  some  time,  some  of  the  tribesmen 
would  be  attracted  through  faith  and  would  then  no  longer  follow  their  original 
leaders  when  issued  orders  that  were  contrary  to  religious  law.  This  situation  would 
then  impel  the  tribesmen  to  join  Al-Qaida  and  switch  their  obedience  to  Al-Qaida 
leaders.  As  Naji  put  it,  "They  will  abandon  the  former  commander  [i.e.,  the  tribal 
shaykh],  even  if  they  remain  with  him  outwardly,"  recalling  an  event  in  Islamic 
history  where  a  convert  had  been  prepared  to  kill  even  his  own  father  had  Muham- 
mad requested  it.^  In  essence,  what  Naji  was  suggesting  was  that  the  traditional 
shaykhs  ought  to  be  bypassed  in  favor  of  recruiting  their  tribal  followers  behind 
the  shaykhs'  backs  and  that  tribal  loyalties  be  replaced  by  religious  ones,  thus  put- 
ting Al-Qaida  in  control. 

Al-Qaida's  information  campaign  promoted  an  uncompromising  stand,  whereby 
tribesmen  were  to  lay  aside  what  were  seen  as  archaic  tribal,  or  any  other  nonreli- 
gious,  loyalties  in  favor  of  that  to  Islam  and,  specifically,  to  Al-Qaida.  As  a  young 
Al-Qaida  commander  stressed,  "This  tribal  system  is  un-Islamic."  In  that  vein, 
Abu  Anas  Al-Shami,  Al-Zarqawi's  legal  expert,  had  promoted  a  severe  approach 
based  on  a  rigid  outlook  of  religious  loyalty  to  the  exclusion  of  family  or  tribal  ties, 
and  even  members  of  one's  family  or  tribe  who  opposed  "Islam"  (that  is,  Al-Qaida) 
were  to  be  considered  enemies  to  be  fought  and  killed. 
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Chapter  3 


Al-Oaida  Alienates  the  Tribes 


Despite  an  apparent  success  on  the  ground,  the  process  by  which  Al-Qaida  estab- 
lished its  position  in  the  tribal  areas  involved  a  combination  of  errors,  arrogance, 
and  harshness  which —  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  its  top  leaders  in  Iraq  were  seen 
as  outsiders — all  contributed  to  potential  problems  for  Al-Qaida  with  the  tribes.  In 
many  ways,  Al-Qaida's  policy  was  key  in  contributing  to  the  gradual  turnaround 
that  was  to  mature  in  the  tribal  areas  by  late  2006,  when  much  of  the  tribal  lead- 
ership in  Al-Anbar  Province  formed  an  alliance  with  the  de  facto 
government — the  U.S.  forces  on  the  ground — and  were  to  turn  against  Al-Qaida. 
The  reversal  of  alliances  was  the  culmination  of  a  plodding  and  unsure  process 
fueled  by  a  parallel  resentment  of  the  threat  Al-Qaida  posed  to  existing  tribal  lead- 
ers and  escalating  disenchantment  at  a  popular  level  among  tribesmen.  These 
resentments  were  accompanied  by  the  increasing  realization  not  only  that  coop- 
eration was  eventually  possible  with  U.S.  forces  but  that  they  could  also  serve  as  a 
vehicle  for  tribal  leaders  to  remove  Al-Qaida's  presence  and  solidify  and  expand 
their  own  power. 

Challenging  the  Shaykhs'  Power 

Al-Qaida's  blueprint  for  a  social  transformation  was  to  present  an  across-the-board 
challenge  to  the  shaykhs,  as  seen  by  the  grievances  against  Al-Qaida  that  the 
shaykhs  themselves  stressed.  At  the  same  time,  these  issues  of  social  transformation 
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mandated  by  Al  Qaida  also  affected  ordinary  tribesmen,  even  if  at  times  only  indi- 
rectly and  not  clearly  at  first.  The  power  and  influence  of  tribal  shaykhs  and 
notables  traditionally  stemmed  from  their  ability  to  reward  or  punish  subordinate 
tribesmen.  Benefits  to  the  individual  could  take  the  form  of  material  ones  as  well 
as  judiciary  processes  that  were  often  quicker  and  less  onerous  than  those  provided 
by  the  government's  legal  system.  In  addition,  shaykhs  served  as  the  defender  of 
collective  and  individual  security  and  honor.  In  return  for  such  benefits,  the  indi- 
vidual would  be  expected  to  sacrifice  some  degree  of  personal  autonomy,  accept  a 
measure  of  social  and  economic  stratification,  and  support  the  tribal  entity  as  a 
whole — and,  specifically,  the  tribal  leaders — even  if  only  grudgingly.  Such  a  rela- 
tionship was  dynamic  and  required  a  continuous  mutual  intersection  of  interests  if 
the  shaykhs  were  to  retain  the  loyalty  of  their  feUow  tribesmen  and  if  a  tribe  was 
to  maintain  its  cohesion. 

However,  Al-Qaida  was  an  activist  force,  bent  on  reordering  the  society  in  which 
it  operated  and  imposing  its  own  values  and  leadership,  thereby  unavoidably  being 
bound  to  clash  with  the  existing  tribal  power  structures.  For  Iraq's  Sunni  tribes, 
freed  from  central  control  after  Saddam's  demise,  Al-Qaida  began  to  represent  a 
new  permanent  government,  all  the  more  so  after  formally  proclaiming  an  embry- 
onic Islamic  State  of  Iraq  in  October  2006.  As  such,  Al-Qaida  increasingly 
appeared  to  threaten  the  tribal  shaykhs'  autonomy  and  authority  by  its  control  over 
local  economic  activity  and  by  its  intrusive  presence  in  all  social  interactions,  the 
levers  on  which  tribal  shaykhs  relied  to  effect  their  power. 

A  Social  Confrontation.  Significantly,  Al-Qaida  had  unleashed  a  version  of  a 
class  war  within  some  tribes,  with  elements  who  were  disgruntled  or  outside  the 
traditional  shaykhly  strata  seeing  Al-Qaida's  armed  presence  as  an  opportunity  to 
reorder  tribal  power  hierarchies.  It  is  not  surprising  that  there  would  be  pre-exist- 
ing tensions  within  such  a  hierarchical  system  as  that  within  and  among  the  Iraqi 
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tribes.  For  example,  conflict  between  large  landowner  shaykhs  and  small  landown- 
ers and  agricultural  workers  had  long  been  common.  1  The  approach  that 
Al-Zarqawi  adopted  meant  that,  although  he  was  willing  to  work,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, with  those  tribal  leaders  who  were  accommodating,  at  the  same  time 
those  leaders  were  being  challenged  by  ambitious  elements  with  lower  status  from 
within  their  own  tribes,  who  were  encouraged  by  Al-Qaida.  Disenfranchised  ele- 
ments probably  saw  an  opportunity  for  social  mobility  and  a  chance  to  exact 
retribution  against  those  who  may  have  treated  them  with  some  disdain  in 
the  past. 

Not  surprisingly,  many  established  and  would-be  shaykhs  saw  this  new  dynamic 
that  Al-Qaida  had  encouraged  as  a  direct  threat  to  their  own  positions  and 
prospects.  In  effect,  one  of  the  main  grievances  expressed  by  many  shaykhs  was 
that  Al-Qaida,  supported  by  such  lower-class  elements,  would  usurp  the  shaykhs' 
position  of  leadership  in  a  tribe.  Typically,  Shaykh  Ali  Hatim,  shaykh  of  the 
Dulaym  confederation  and  a  leader  subsequently  of  the  Al-Anbar  Sahwa,  was 
clear  about  his  perception  of  those  tribesmen  who  attacked  the  shaykhs: 

Who  is  it  who  attacked  the  tribal  shaykhs?  Riff-raff  That  is,  in  every  nation 
there  are  individuals  who — pardon  the  expression — are  low-lifes  {saqitin)  and 
who  are  so  far  gone  they  are  not  even  worth  criticizing.  That  is  why  Al-Qaida 
bought  those  [tribesmen]  and  raised  them  up  to  the  rank  of  commander 
{amir)  ...  a  homeless  man,  wandering  the  streets,  and  now  he  has  become  an 
amir!!  ...  As  a  result,  he  would  be  paid  and  told,  "Kill  this  guy,  kill  that  guy." 

According  to  Shaykh  Ali  Hatim,  vAl-Qaida  "focused  on  people  at  the  bottom  of 
a  tribe's  hierarchy,  who  they  recruited  with  money,  either  by  enticement  or  by 
instigation,  trying  thus  to  recruit  them  so  that  it  ended  up  controlling  through 
them  most  of  the  tribes."^  He  identified  this  as  the  method  by  which  a  small 
number  of  Al-Qaida  cadres  (he  estimated  about  one  thousand)  were  able  to  con- 
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trol  the  province's  tribes."^  Shaykh  Ahmad  Abu  Risha,  later  head  of  the  Iraq  Sahwa 
Council,  despite  some  apparent  hyperbole,  nevertheless  reflected  a  similar  concern 
when  he  maintained  that 

Those  who  rebelled  against  the  shaykhs  were  from  the  lowest  strata,  that  is, 
not  from  among  the  elite  strata  . . .  they  were  all  just  son  of  so-and-so  or  son 
of  so-and-so.  That  is,  their  fathers  were  not  prominent,  and  even  their  moth- 
ers were  more  prominent  than  their  fathers.  Those  who  rose  up  against  the 
shaykhs  .  .  .  were  highway  robbers,  killers,  and  criminals  who  made  a  living 
only  by  theft,  looting,  and  collecting  ransoms.  It  was  [tribesmen]  such  as  these 
who  were  Al-Qaida's  members.  They  were  not  from  the  elite  .  .  .  they  were 
from  the  lowest  rungs  and  the  worst  people  . . .  such  were  the  people  who  tar- 
geted the  shaykhs  and  others  like  the  latter.^ 

Al-Qaida,  for  its  part,  looked  at  itself  with  some  pride  because  it  made  help  avail- 
able to  the  poor  in  the  tribes.^ 

Moreover,  the  leadership  of  Mother  Al-Qaida  has  long  seen  the  youth  as  a  special 
resource  for  the  jihad  and  as  the  most  likely  sector  of  the  population  where  it  would 
fmd  support.  However,  Al-Qaida's  focus  on  the  youth  was  also  an  irritant  and 
seen  as  a  threat  by  the  tribal  leadership  in  Iraq.  For  example,  a  senior  security  com- 
mander in  Al- Anbar —  and  himself  from  a  tribal  shaykhly  family — claimed  that 
Al-Qaida  "took  all  the  kids  and  the  people  who  lived  in  poverty  or  had  low  social 
standing,  and  they  provided  them  with  extraordinary  support." 

The  Ex:onomic  Factor.  In  tangible  terms,  perhaps  the  most  visible  aspect  of  the 
threat  to  the  shaykhs' power  was  in  the  economic  sphere.  The  role  of  tribal  shaykhs 
can  be  viewed  as  similar  to  that  of  labor  union  leaders  at  the  local  level  in  their 
heyday,  when  such  union  bosses  might  have  held  great  power  over  individual  union 
members' daily  economic  lives  and  even  physical  security,  but  whose  influence  and 
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authority  also  depended  on  a  general  perception  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
leaders' effectiveness  in  ensuring  members' benefits. 

Broadly  speaking,  with  the  stalling  of  the  Al-Anbar  economy  after  the  collapse  of 
the  Saddam  regime,  contracts  from  the  U.S.  forces  had  become  a  necessary  source 
of  revenue  for  a  shaykh's  credibility  with  his  fellow  tribesmen.  As  one  tribal  shaykh 
recognized,  "A  sheik  has  no  power  without  contracts. ...  If  I  do  not  provide  for  my 
people,  they  will  not  cooperate  with  me."  However,  Al-Qaida's  violence  and 
destruction  in  Al-Anbar  and  its  growing  control  over  the  local  society  had  a  neg- 
ative impact  on  communications,  fuel  supplies,  electricity,  water,  and  educational 
facilities,  and  had  crippled  the  local  economy,  not  to  speak  of  the  precarious  secu- 
rity situation,  which  militated  against  U.S.  investment  in  large-scale  projects  and 
the  tribes' ability  to  protect  their  vital  economic  interests.  Even  as  late  as  2007,  only 
two  of  the  four  factories  in  Al-Anbar  were  operating  (and  those  at  only  one-half 
of  their  capacity). 

Al-Qaida  also  seems  to  have  sought  to  establish  a  monopoly  over  local  sources  of 
revenue,  both  as  a  source  of  financing  the  organization  and  as  a  lever  of  control 
over  local  tribal  society.  For  example,  Al-Qaida  engineered  a  monopoly  over  crit- 
ical fuel  supplies  in  Al-Anbar.  It  also  benefited  financially  from  such  projects 
that  were  let  out  by  the  United  States  to  local  contractors,  and  was  routinely  shak- 
ing down  contractors  (often  themselves  tribal  shaykhs)  for  a  cut  of  the  contract 
money.^^  Perhaps  more  distressing  for  some  shaykhs  was  the  fact  that  Al-Qaida 
also  forced  its  way  into  the  profitable  smuggling  and  extortion  on  road  traffic,  tra- 
ditionally a  monopoly  of  certain  tribes. 

This  chokehold  on  the  economy  not  only  enabled  Al-Qaida  to  maximize  its  own 
income  but  also  undermined  the  shaykhs'  all-important  role  of  economic  patron. 
As  one  shaykh  noted  of  the  early  period,  Al-Qaida  representatives  "were  spend- 
ing huge  amounts  of  money,  giving  to  the  people. "^"^  Sunni  tribal  shaykhs  found 
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themselves  increasingly  unable  to  meet  the  economic  expectations  of  their  fellow 
tribesmen,  with  all  the  negative  consequences  that  implied  for  their  own  author- 
ity, and  with  no  help  in  sight  from  the  nascent  Iraqi  government.  For  example, 
when  a  number  of  tribal  shaykhs  from  Ninawa  Province  in  2006  tried  to  impress 
upon  the  governor  that  their  followers  were  suffering  from  shortages  of  food,  fuel, 
and  services  due  to  "evident  neglect,"  all  they  got  from  the  governor  was  praise  and 
vague  promises  that  "the  implementation  of  the  major  projects  to  come"  would 
solve  the  "temporary  problems. "^^ 

In  the  case  of  Shaykh  Abd  Al-Sattar  Abu  Risha,  who  was  eventually  to  become 
the  most  prominent  U.S.  ally  in  Al-Anbar,  a  struggle  with  Al-Qaida  for  control  of 
the  main  supply  route  from  Amman  to  Baghdad  pitted  Al-Qaida  against  his  tribe, 
which  traditionally  had  supplied  most  of  the  truck  drivers  on  that  road,  as  well  as 
probably  extorted  tolls  from  and  raided  the  traffic.  Al-Qaida  had  managed  to 
establish  at  least  partial  control  over  the  road,  on  which  it  could  charge  hefty  tolls, 
as  well  as  carry  out  kidnappings  and  killings.  Along  its  western  stretch,  however, 
control  remained  contested  with  the  Abu  Risha  tribe,  but  by  early  2004  Al-Qaida 
had  eliminated  the  then-leaders  of  the  Abu  Risha  (including  by  killing  Abd  al- 
Sattar's  father  and  younger  brother,  and  kidnapping  and  presumably  assassinating 
two  other  brothers).  This  turn  of  events  induced  Abd  Al-Sattar  to  return  from  Jor- 
dan in  2006  and  approach  the  United  States  to  join  the  fight  against  Al-Qaida. 
Not  surprisingly,  among  the  first  projects  of  the  newly  established  Sahwa  in  Al- 
Anbar  was  securing  the  Amman-Baghdad  road,  accomplished  by  setting  up 
numerous  tribal  checkpoints  as  part  of  an  agreement  negotiated  with  U.S.  forces, 
thus  opening  the  way  to  economic  benefits  to  the  tribe  from  the  control  of  trade 
and  from  the  U.S.  aid  that  ensued  from  the  new  alliance. 

A  Clash  of  Cultures 

Another  level  on  which  Al-Qaida  clashed  openly  with  the  tribes  was  that  of  cul- 
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ture,  as  Al-Qaida's  agenda  often  ran  counter  to  tribal  values.  With  the  imposition 
of  its  own  interpretation  of  Islam  and  the  concrete  social  measures  that  entailed, 
Al-Qaida,  at  the  same  time,  also  challenged  the  shaykhs' power.  For  Al-Qaida, 
establishing  a  religiously  based  society  was  central  and  was  an  objective  that 
brooked  no  compromise.  Tribal  society  in  Iraq  was  not  especially  religiously  obser- 
vant. As  was  probably  typical,  one  Iraqi  Al-Qaida  member  recalled  that  most  in 
his  tribe  did  not  pray  and  were  not  particularly  interested  in  religion.     Al-Zar- 


qawi  himself  taxed  the  Iraqi  Sunnis  as  being  "ignorant  on  religious  matters."  As 
such,  tribal  society  was  bound  to  feel  a  major  disruptive  change  in  the  religious 
sphere  with  the  entrenchment  of  Al-Qaida. 

For  example,  a  key  tenet  of  Al-Qaida's  ideology  has  been  the  introduction  of  sharia, 
or  religious  law,  and  the  courts  to  enforce  it,  which  Al-Qaida  sees  as  an  essential 
prerequisite  for  an  Islamic  society.  One  of  the  first  steps  Al-Qaida  would  take 
when  it  established  control  of  an  area  was  to  appoint  a  legal  official  and  would 
actively  work  to  suppress  tribal  customs  that  it  considered  contrary  to  the  sharia. ^^ 
The  sharia-based  legal  system  which  Al-Qaida  promoted  not  only  excluded  tribal 
traditions  but  was  often  harsher  than  that  based  on  customary  tribal  law.  which, 
in  many  cases,  was  conducive  to  accommodating  compromise  through  mediation 
and  the  possibility  of  monetary  settlements  even  for  major  crimes. ^^  Understand- 
ably, shaykhs  were  often  annoyed  by  Al-Qaida's  imposition  of  the  sharia  and  the 
introduction  of  sharia  courts,  as  that  diminished  their  own  role  in  administering 
customary  tribal  law  and  meant  the  transfer  of  that  role  to  outsiders. ^^  Tribal 
shaykhs  strongly  support  customary  tribal  law  and  mediation,  in  no  small  part 
because  it  gives  them  influence  as  mediators  and  judges  and  thus  allows  them  to 
play  a  key  role  in  the  tribesmen's  daily  lives.  For  some  shaykhs,  that  may  even  be 
the  function  for  which  they  are  best  known.  '^  In  what  was  probably  a  character- 
istic incident,  a  member  of  Al-Qaida  recalled  that  when  a  new  sharia  court  in  his 
tribe  had  judged  that  a  sheep  thief  should  have  his  hand  cut  off,  the  tribe's  skaykh 
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had  tried  to  intercede  and  substitute  payment  as  punishment,  but  the  court,  backed 
by  armed  mujahidin,  had  refused,  thereby  no  doubt  undermining  the  shaykh's 
prestige  and  authority.^ 

Tribal  sources  also  complained  that  Al-Qaida  had  been  overly  harsh  in  its  enforce- 
ment of  regulations,  considering  anyone  who  helped  the  police  in  whatever 
manner,  even  in  matters  of  law  and  order,  to  be  "an  agent  of  the  occupation"  and 
were  dismayed  that  Al-Qaida  had  killed  many  tribesmen  on  that  charge.^^  More- 
over, the  sharia  courts  appear  to  have  alienated  many  rank-and-file  tribesmen  by 
their  draconic  rulings  for  even  minor  infractions  of  perceived  un-Islamic  behav- 
ior, such  as  smoking  in  public  or  shaving,  and  the  use  of  beating  and  harsh 
punishments,  such  as  killing  a  cigarette  peddler  in  their  anti-smoking  campaign,  or 
killing  men  for  wearing  jewelry  after  accusing  them  of  being  Shia,  chopping  off 
heads,  extracting  ransom  for  kidnapped  family  members,  or  killing  even  women. 
Iraqis  indicated  as  a  case  in  point  the  sentence  of  execution  by  one  of  Al-Qaida's 
judges  in  Iraq — a  twenty-one-year-old  Saudi  at  that — of  a  shopkeeper  just  because 
he  had  been  accused  of  selling  food  to  "apostates. "^^  One  of  Al-Qaida's  qadis 
(judges)  in  Iraq,  originally  from  one  of  the  Gulf  countries,  reportedly  had  even 
ruled  that  somebody  would  either  have  to  change  his  name  or  die,  because  no  one 
was  allowed  to  bear  a  name  drawn  from  Muhammad's  family.  Mother  Al-Qaida 
seemed  uncomfortable  with  such  an  uncompromising  stand  in  Iraq,  as  an  article  in 
Mother  Al-Qaida's  "in-house"  journal,  Talai  Khurasan  {The  Khurasan  Vanguards), 
comparing  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  noted  pointedly  that  the  Taliban  had  been  too 
harsh  in  their  own  application  of  the  sharia,  which  came  back  to  haunt  them  in 
popular  support.  According  to  the  article,  "The  Taliban  .  .  .  committed  mistakes 
and  excesses  in  applying  the  sharia."  As  a  result,  the  United  States  was  able  to  claim 
it  was  liberating  the  people  from  that  situation  and  "before  joining  the  jihad  many 
now  hesitate"  and  ask  themselves  "should  I  fight  so  that  the  Taliban  can  rule 
me  again?"^^ 
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What  is  more,  it  seems  that  these  new  sharia  courts  in  Iraq  were  run  most  often  by 
foreigners,  who  had  the  requisite  expertise,  or  at  least  the  zeal,  thus  further  alien- 
ating tribesmen  who  were  normally  already  wary  of  outsiders.  Foreigners  as  sharia 
judges,  for  example,  included  a  number  of  Saudi  members  of  Al-Qaida  whom  the 
tribes  eventually  turned  over  to  U.S.  forces.  Abu  Anas  Al-Shami,  Al-Zarqawi's 
legal  adviser,  was  Jordanian.  The  chief  Al-Qaida  qadi  in  Iraq  during  the  Al-Zar- 
qawi  period,  in  fact,  was  Abu  Sulayman  Al-Utaybi,  a  Saudi  and  someone  who,  to 
boot,  was  only  in  his  twenties.  According  to  one  of  his  defenders,  hostile  propa- 
ganda circulating  at  the  time  ran  along  the  lines  of  "How  can  you  accept  a  young 
Saudi  foreigner  ...  to  rule  on  your  lives,  your  women,  and  your  property,  and  to 
order  you  around,  you  who  are  shaykhs  of  tribes?"^^ 

A  prominent  detector  from  Al-Qaida  to  the  Sahwa,  Al-Mulla  Nazhim  Al-Jiburi, 
himself  an  ambitious  cleric,  also  had  run-ins  with  Al-Qaida's  senior  sharia  offi- 
cials in  Iraq,  and  seemed  to  resent  in  particular  that  they  were  a  Moroccan  and  a 
Saudi,  as  well  as  that,  in  his  view,  they  were  not  well  versed  in  the  sharia. "^^  No 
doubt  hoping  to  address  this  sensitive  issue,  when  Abu  Umar  Al-Baghdadi  took 
charge  after  Al-Zarqawi's  death,  he  removed  the  above-named  young  Saudi  chief 
qadi  from  office,  although  according  to  an  official  Al-Qaida  communique,  the  rea- 
son was  based  on  anodyne  "requirements  of  legal  utility,"  and  replaced  him  with  a 
qadi  from  the  Iraqi  Jibur  tribal  confederation,  Abu  Ishaq  Al-Jiburi. 

More  generally,  Al-Qaida  seems  to  have  attacked  long-standing  manifestations  of 
folk  religion  that  the  tribesmen  held  dear,  as  it  judged  such  values  to  be  vestiges  of 
a  pre-Islamic  period  and  incompatible  with  "pure"  Islam.  Al-Qaida  often  went  out 
of  its  way  to  breach  or  suppress  these  traditions,  such  as  the  cult  of  saints  as  inter- 
cessors. For  example,  reflecting  the  puritanical  reformist  outlook  of  its  origins, 
Al-Qaida  leveled  the  saints'  mausoleums  at  which  the  faithful  would  gather, 
reportedly  engendering  considerable  popular  resentment  and  alienating  the  tribes- 
men.^^ Al-Zarqawi  Ukewise  railed  against  the  local  celebrations  of  the  Mulid, 
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Muhammad's  birthday.^^  Among  Al-Qaida's  negative  acts  had  also  been  its  viola- 
tion of  local  tribal  traditions  by  introducing  alien  concepts  such  as  the  baya  (or 
pledge  of  loyalty)  to  Al-Qaida,  whereas  the  tribes  maintained  they  had  been  famil- 
iar only  with  a  baya  to  God  or  to  the  nation. "^^  The  fact  that  Al-Zarqawi  himself 
reportedly  chided  tribesmen  for  making  their  womenfolk  work  in  the  fields  instead 
of  themselves  may  also  have  been  a  typical  irritant  on  a  sensitive  issue. 

Even  Al-Qaida's  operational  procedures  often  ignored  cherished  tribal  customs. 
For  example,  from  the  early  days,  Al-Qaida  often  targeted  funeral  ceremonies  for 
tribal  shaykhs  it  had  killed,  no  doubt  seeing  that  as  an  additional  lucrative  target 
because  of  the  expected  gathering  of  a  large  number  of  significant  figures.  How- 
ever, in  Iraq's  tribal  society  such  funeral  ceremonies  are  sacrosanct,  constituting  an 
opportunity  for  tribes  to  display  their  hospitality,  generosity  with  food,  and  skill  in 
poetry,  and  any  breach  in  the  form  of  an  armed  attack  would  be  considered  a  grave 
humiliation  to  the  entire  tribe.  Indeed,  such  symbolic  traditions  as  postflineral  ban- 
quets are  seen  as  so  important  a  measure  of  honor  in  a  tribe  that  even  poor  families 
will  spend  far  beyond  their  means  on  such  occasions,  so  much  so  that  the  author- 
ities and  tribal  leaders  would  Uke  to  limit  this  ruinous  tradition  by  persuasion, 
apparently  with  Uttle  success. ^^ 

Such  tribal  traditions  are  not  merely  guidelines  of  social  etiquette  but  a  symbolic 
part  of  the  social  fabric  that  establish  and  publicize  the  hierarchical  power  and 
social  relationships  within  a  tribe  and  between  tribes.  To  trample  blithely  on  such 
cherished  conventions  as  Al-Qaida  was  wont  to  do  represented  not  just  a  social 
gaffe  but  a  threat  to  traditional  social  processes  and  institutions  and,  as  such,  could 
be  viewed  by  tribesmen  as  a  slur  to  their  honor  and  was  likely  to  engender  wide- 
spread resentment.  Iraqis  came  to  conclude  that  Al-Qaida's  objective  was  the 
imposition  of  its  alien  version  of  Islam  by  eliminating  what  it  called  pre-Islamic 
traditions  and  that  it  was  willing  to  use  even  drastic  means  to  do  so.  As  Shaykh 
Ali  Hatim  put  it,  Al-Qaida's  intent  was  to  trample  on  the  tribes' cherished  values. 
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that  is,  to  "do  away  with  social  custom  {urf  ijtimai)  .  .  .  that  was  the  real  goal  of 
cutting  off  heads. '"^^ 

Al-Qaida's  disregard  for  tribal  norms  thus  posed  a  challenge  to  both  shaykhs  and 
ordinary  tribesmen.  Although  less  tangible  than  economic  interests,  elements  of 
social  values  and  honor  are  no  less  real  in  the  life  of  a  tribesman  and  can  be  inte- 
gral factors  in  determining  a  shaykh's  authority.  If  a  shaykh  is  unable  to  defend  his 
tribe's  honor,  he  not  only  loses  face  but  this  can  also  call  into  question  a  shaykh's 
ability  and  willingness  to  protect  fellow  tribesmen —  all  key  aspects  of  a  shaykh's 
standing  and  legitimacy. 

Tribal  Sensitivity  to  Outsiders 

Iraqis  in  general  resented  that  Al-Qaida's  leadership  was  often  of  foreign  origin, 
and  its  opponents  used  that  factor  as  an  effective  propaganda  theme.  As  Shaykh 
Ali  Hatim  scoffed,  Al-Qaida  wanted  to  impose  its  own  leadership — and  implicitly 
replace  the  shaykhs  as  leaders — and  intended  for  the  tribes  "to  follow  Al-Qaida 
like  sheep,"  forcing  people  to  follow  outsiders  whose  names  they  allegedly  did  not 
even  know,  or  as  he  called  them,  "somewhat  daft  people  who  came  from  abroad 
and  a  handful  of  scum  from  the  tribes  who  want  to  come  and  rule  the  province. '"^^ 
A  prominent  tribal  shaykh  who  had  defected  from  Al-Qaida  to  join  the  newly 
established  Sahwa  later  noted  that  Iraqi  insurgent  leaders  often  had  considerable 
military  training  under  the  Saddam  regime,  whereas  he  ridiculed  the  foreign  Al- 
Qaida  commanders  as  being  incompetent  amateurs.  Likewise,  a  senior  Sahwa 
commander  in  Diyala,  Shaykh  Muhammad  Al-Mujammai,  tended  to  blame  the 
foreign  Arabs  for  much  of  the  extremism  and  the  harshness  with  which  Al-Qaida 
operated  and  claimed  that  even  he  had  been  kidnapped  and  forced  to  join  Al- 
Qaida  in  2005.^^ 

The  divergence  in  views  on  targeting,  with  the  tribes  accusing  Al-Qaida  of  attack- 
ing local  civilians  rather  than  U.S.  forces,  had  been  a  major  area  of  dispute  from 
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early  on,  and  was  especially  galling  since  foreigners  in  Al-Qaida  were  seen  as  indif- 
ferent to  Iraqi  casualties.  Initially  at  least,  some  tribal  leaders  appeared  to  have  been 
unconcerned  about  Al-Qaida's  attacks  on  U.S.  forces  as  long  as  the  tribes  were  not 
harmed.  As  the  Jiburi  confederation's  paramount  shaykh  noted,  "We  said  to  them, 
'If  you've  come  to  resist  the  U.S.  occupation,  Iraq  is  an  open  field.  You're  free  to  do 
what  you  want  but  don't  come  here  and  kill  our  people. ""^"^  The  issue  often  came 
down  to  a  resentment  of  foreigners  coming  to  Iraq  rather  than  a  problem  with 
fighting  Americans  or,  as  Shaykh  Ali  Hatim  put  it,  "We  are  not  against  the  hon- 
est resistance  .  .  .  but  let  everyone  fight  the  jihad  in  his  own  country,  in  every 
country  where  there  is  an  American  embassy  and  where  there  is  corruption  and 
nightclubs.  Let  them  fight  the  jihad  in  their  own  countries."  Ironically,  one  of 
Al-Zarqawi's  assumptions  before  entering  Iraq  had  been  that  his  fighters,  of  largely 
Palestinian  and  Jordanian  origin,  would  blend  in  easily  because  of  the  similar 
dialect  and  their  appearance."^^ 

Al-Qaida  implicitly  acknowledged  the  need  to  rebut  such  accusations  of  relying 
on  outsiders,  arguing  sarcastically  about  the  tribes' new-found  U.S.  allies,  "as  if  the 
Americans  were  from  the  Dulaym  tribes!"  and  asking  rhetorically,  "What  if  God's 
Prophet  (God's  prayers  and  salvation  on  him)  had  taken  refuge  in  our  country?""^ 
As  for  the  claim  that  the  mujahidin  were  foreigners,  Abu  Umar  Al-Baghdadi 
countered  in  disbelief  that  "you  can  see  with  your  own  eyes  that  they  are  your  own 
sons  and  the  sons  of  your  sons."  Likening  the  withdrawal  of  tribal  support  for 
Al-Qaida  to  the  Ridda  (the  tribal  apostasy  following  Muhammad's  death),  Al- 
Baghdadi  added  that  the  killers  of  Sahwa  leaders  had  come  from  within  the  tribes 
themselves  and  that,  in  the  case  of  Abu  Risha,  pointed  out  that  his  killer  had  even 
been  a  relative  rather  than  a  foreigner. "^^ 

In  a  letter  to  Al-Zarqawi,  Al-Qaida's  number-two  leader,  Ayman  Al-Zawahiri, 
had  shown  concern  over  this  issue,  as  he  asked  whether  non-Iraqis  had  indeed 
taken  over  the  leadership  of  the  mujahidin,  "which  can  make  some  people 
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sensitive."  Clearly,  Al-Zawahiri  knew  that  to  be  the  case,  as  he  then  asked,  "What 
means  can  be  used  to  change  that  [phenomenon],  while  still  retaining  cohesion  in 
jihadi  action  and  avoiding  any  turbulence?"^^  And,  Al-Zawahiri  asked  Al-Zarqawi 
to  provide  a  detailed  account  of  that  issue.  Apparently,  not  much  was  done  to 
address  this  issue  as  long  as  Al-Zarqawi  was  in  charge  but,  very  likely  as  way  to 
respond  to  such  criticisms,  after  his  death,  an  Iraqi  from  one  of  the  Al-Anbar 
tribes,  Abu  Umar  Al-Baghdadi  (real  name  Hazim  Abd  Al-Razzaq  Al-Zawi), 
became  at  least  the  nominal  head  of  the  Al-Qaida-controlled  Islamic  State  of  Iraq 
umbrella  organization.  When  Abu  Umar  Al-Baghdadi  was  killed  in  2010,  his  suc- 
cessor, Abu  Bakr  Al-Baghdadi  (real  name  Ibrahim  Awwad  Ibrahim  Al-Samarra'i), 
was  also  Iraqi  and  tribal,  as  was  the  new  deputy,  Al-Nasir  li-Din  Allah  Sulayman 
(real  name  Abu  Abd  Allah  Al-Hasani  Al-Qurayshi).  When  the  Islamic  State  of 
Iraq  announced  a  slate  of  ministers  in  April  2007,  of  the  ten,  eight  were  promi- 
nently identified  by  their  tribal  names,  one  was  nontribal,  and  only  one  was  a 
foreigner;  in  September  2009,  of  the  nine  new  ministers,  seven  were  prominently 
identified  by  their  tribal  names,  one  was  nontribal,  and  one  was  a  foreigner. 

What  may  have  been  particularly  galling  to  many  tribesmen  was  that  foreign  Al- 
Qaida  fighters,  as  well  as  lower-class  local  tribesmen  who  had  joined  Al-Qaida, 
would  pressure  tribesmen  to  give  their  daughters  to  them  in  marriage  using  the 
armed  clout  they  could  wield.  As  Al-Zarqawi  had  stressed,  Islam  was  henceforth 
the  only  measure  of  relationships  to  be  considered  for,  as  he  saw  it,  "an  American 
Muslim  is  our  dear  brother,  while  an  infidel  Arab  is  our  loathsome  enemy,  even  if 
from  the  same  womb  as  we."  Such  unwelcome  demands  for  marriage  blatantly 
impinged  on  a  family's  and  a  tribe's  honor,  and  often  gave  rise  to  local  fury,  espe- 
cially since  the  marriages  were  somewhat  irregular,  as  Al-Qaida  did  not  recognize 
the  legitimacy  of  local  religious  officials  or  courts  and  did  not  go  through  them  for 
the  formalities.  In  one  case,  when  an  Iraqi  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  for- 
eign fighter,  and  the  daughter  reported  that  her  new  husband  was  not  circumcised 
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(and  presumably  therefore  not  a  good  Muslim),  the  father-in-law  and  other  Iraqis 
had  killed  the  hapless  groom.  Marriage  under  pressure  to  outsiders  violated  tribal 
custom,  since  in  Iraq,  as  in  most  tribal  societies  in  the  Middle  East,  male  relatives 
ordinarily  have  the  right  to  prevent  a  female  cousin  from  marrying  {nahwa)^ 
regardless  of  the  woman's  opinion.  Likewise,  unions. of  those  viewed  as  of  lower 
lineage  marrying  women  above  their  station  would  also  have  been  seen  as  a  con- 
travention of  acceptable  social  behavior.  ^^ 
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Chapter  A 

Mobilizing  the  Tribes 
Against  Al-Oaida 


Al-Oaida's  Hubris  and  Changing  the  Tribal 
Human  Terrain 

Al-Qaida's  uncompromising  attitude  toward  tribal  shaykhs,  as  well  as  toward  other 
resistance  groups,  presented  even  elements  predisposed  to  oppose  the  United 
States  with  a  stark  and  unwelcome  choice  of  either  submitting  to  Al-Qaida's  lead- 
ership and  strategy  or  stepping  aside,  with  little  flexibilitv^^  During  the  initial 
phase,  Al-Zarqawi  opposed  anyone  who  remained  neutrals  Al-Qaida  was  suffi- 
ciently confident  that  it  did  not  have  to  accept  neutral  tribes  and  targeted  tribal 
shaykhs  who  were  unwilling  to  cooperate.  Al-Qaida,  from  the  first,  had  identi- 
fied the  shavkhs,  as  leaders  of  the  tribe,  as  the  strategic  center  of  gravitv^  in  dealing 
wdth  the  tribes  and  had  begun  to  target  uncooperative  shaykhs  in  Al-Anbar  already 
in  2004.  In  an  undated  situation  report  from  the  field  in  Al-Anbar,  probablv 
addressed  to  Al-Zarqawi,  the  author — apparentlv  a  field  commander — details  the 
decision  to  target  hostile  shavkhs  as  the  most  effective  wav  to  control  the  province 
and  prevent  hostility  to  Al-Qaida.  As  the  report  concludes,  "The  best  and  onlv 
solution  [to  opposition  in  a  tribe]  is  to  cut  off  the  head  of  the  snake. '"^ 

In  a  patrimonial  system,  such  as  characterizes  Iraq's  tribes,  a  leader  would  concen- 
trate power  (decision  making,  contracts,  negotiations,  loyalties,  and  armed  might) 
in  himself  and  lead  through  a  network  ot  clients  personally  loyal  to  him,  while  lim- 
iting access  to  benefits  by  potential  rivals.  It  a  leader  was  eliminated,  the  effect 
could  be  disarray  within  a  tribe,  or  at  least  a  period  of  uncertainty  as  would-be  suc- 
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cessors  competed  to  replace  the  previous  leader  and  built  up  their  own  networks  of 
patronage  and  allies.  Paradoxically,  with  many  of  the  traditional  legitimate  shaykhs 
out  of  the  country  and  the  struggles  for  leadership  within  some  tribes  already  acti- 
vated following  the  demise  of  the  Saddam  regime,  a  coterie  of  would-be  shaykhs 
was  often  already  on  the  scene,  ready  to  fill  the  vacuum  resulting  from  Al-Qaida's 
elimination  of  an  existing  shaykh.  In  the  case  of  Abd  Al-Sattar's  death,  it  was  per- 
haps fortunate  that  his  brother,  Ahmad,  had  already  been  playing  an  active  political 
role  alongside  Abd  Al-Sattar  and  was  able  to  step  into  the  latter's  shoes  in  the 
Sahwa  movement  (to  be  discussed  below)  fairly  smoothly. 

To  be  sure.  Mother  Al-Qaida  was  worried  about  the  direction  events  were  taking 
in  Iraq,  reflecting  complaints  lodged  even  by  members  of  Al-Zarqawi's  own  organ- 
ization, and  had  been  advising  Al-Qaida's  local  leadership  to  follow  a  more 
moderate  and  flexible  approach  in  general  in  dealing  with  the  local  society.  The 
individual,  identified  only  as  "Atiya,"  and  apparently  close  to  Mother  Al-Qaida's 
inner  circles,  spelled  out  the  leadership's  guidance  in  a  letter  to  Al-Zarqawi,  as  he 
reminded  the  latter  of  the  requirement  to  win  popular  support  and  of  the  need  to 
"consult"  even  neutral  elements  of  local  society,  such  as  "tribal  chiefs"  (zuama  al- 
asha'ir),  and,  indeed,  of  the  need  to  "be  solicitous  of"  the  shaykhs.^  So  concerned 
was  Mother  Al-Qaida  that  the  organization  even  sent  its  Iraqi-born  field  com- 
mander in  Afghanistan,  Abd  Al-Hadi  Al-Iraqi,  to  "work  out  the  differences  with 
Al-Zarqawi,"  and  probably  to  report  on  or  even  eventually  replace  him.  However, 
the  envoy  was  arrested  on  his  way  to  Iraq,  probably  in  Turkey. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  above  Al-Qaida  field  report  indicates,  killing  some  shaykhs 
had  often  been  effective  in  intimidating  other  shaykhs  and,  at  first,  had  usually  not 
elicited  a  significant  response  from  the  cowed  and  stiU  disunited  tribes.  By  the  time 
the  Sahwa  was  launched  in  2006,  Al-Qaida  had  already  killed  over  fifty  tribal 
shaykhs.  Some  individuals  were  even  said  to  have  avoided  the  office  of  tribal 
shaykh  because  they  feared  they  would  be  assassinated.    When  Al-Zarqawi 
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launched  an  attack  against  three  hotels  in  Amman  in  November  2005,  this  could 
also  have  been  interpreted  as  the  prelude  to  attacks  against  the  senior  Iraqi  shaykhs 
living  in  heretofore  secure  exile  in  such  hotels  abroad.  For  the  time  being,  this  tac- 
tic seemed  to  have  had  the  desired  effect  of  preventing  a  concerted  effort  against 
Al-Qaida  by  the  tribes,  and  Al-Qaida  felt  sufficiently  secure  to  demand  and  expect 
the  loyalty  of  tribal  shaykhs. 

However,  as  the  Al-Qaida  field  report  also  cautioned,  since  rural  people  still 
respected  their  shaykhs,  tribes  at  some  time  could  well  react  against  Al-Qaida  if 
their  leaders  were  attacked.  In  some  cases,  the  assassination  of  a  shaykh  did  create 
a  backlash  against  Al-Qaida,  which  often  took  the  form  of  traditional  tribal  com- 
mitments to  exact  revenge.  In  the  case  of  Shaykh  Hikmat  Mumtaz  of  the  Albu 
Baz  tribe  in  the  Samarra  area,  according  to  an  eyewitness  to  a  meeting  on  this  issue 
between  the  local  Al-Qaida  commander  and  Shaykh  Hikmat  in  2006,  the  latter 
had  said,  "You  have  kilometers  of  roads  filled  with  American  military  convoys 
which  you  can  attack,  so  why  are  you  putting  bombs  in  the  city?"  Al-Qaida,  not 
surprisinglv,  killed  the  increasingly  uncooperative  Shaykh  Hikmat  after  he  had  met 
with  the  Iraqi  defense  minister.  Thereupon,  his  tribesmen  had  ambushed  a  group 
of  Al-Qaida  personnel  in  revenge,  sparking  in  mrn  an  attack  by  Al-Qaida  during 
the  funeral  of  the  shaykh. ^°  Similarly,  when  Shaykh  Abd  Al-Sattar  Abu  Risha  was 
killed  in  2006,  his  fellow  tribal  shaykhs  swore  to  "take  their  revenge"  for 
his  death. ^^ 

Tribal  loyalties  could  trigger  revenge  against  Al-Qaida  even  when  the  shaykh  was 
not  the  victim.  For  example,  the  Albu  Faraj  tribe  turned  against  Al-Qaida  in  retal- 
iation for  its  killing  of  some  pohcemen  who  happened  to  be  from  that  tribe. ^ 
Likewise,  when  Al-Qaida  attempted  to  kill  the  country's  deput}'  prime  minister, 
Salam  Al-Zawbai,  his  tribe  turned  against  Al-Qaida. ^^  For  some,  in  fact,  the 
possibility  of  revenge  against  Al-Qaida  was  an  even  more  important  incentive  in 
joining  the  Sahwa  than  money.  As  Shaykh  Ali  Hatim  of  the  Dulaym  confedera- 
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tion  claimed,  perhaps  with  a  bit  of  exaggeration,  "We  don't  want  money  .  , .  what 
we  need  is  to  be  allowed  to  do  what  we  know  best,  since  we  are  looking  for  revenge, 
not  for  billions."  Even  when  revenge  could  not  be  exacted  because  of  fear  of 
Al-Qaida  for  such  killings,  resentment  toward  the  organization  was  probably 
still  generated. 

Many  shaykhs,  and  would-be  shaykhs,  were  no  doubt  anxious  to  move  against  Al- 
Qaida,  whose  presence  represented  both  a  threat  as  well  as  an  opportunity  for 
rearranging  the  power  system.  At  one  juncture  early  on,  perhaps  the  majority  of 
shaykhs  had  gone  abroad  to  safety  and  were  opposed  to  the  launching  of  an  anti- 
Al-Qaida  movement  in  part,  one  can  assume,  out  of  concern  that  new  local  tribal 
leaders  on  the  ground  would  replace  them  in  the  process.  As  Shaykh  Al-Hardan, 
one  of  the  founding  members  of  the  Sahwa  in  Al-Anbar,  remembers  of  the  senior 
shaykhs  in  exile,  "They  accused  us  of  trying  to  take  over  the  tribes,  trying  to  be 
sheikhs.  They  said,  'You  are  not  the  sheikhs.  You  cannot  do  this.'. . .  They  laughed 
at  us."^^ 

To  be  sure,  alone,  the  tribes — or  the  insurgent  groups  that  were  often  intertwined 
with  the  tribes — realistically  were  no  match  for  Al-Qaida's  organization,  zeal,  and 
abiUty  to  mass  mobile  forces  from  multiple  locations  against  isolated  tribes.  In 
those  cases  where  the  tribes  did  confront  Al-Qaida,  such  as  the  attempt  to  acti- 
vate the  Al-Anbar  People's  Council  in  2005,  Al-Qaida  won  out  with  its  escalation 
dominance  on  the  ground. 

Overcoming  the  tribes' understandable  fear  was  a  major  hurdle  in  convincing  the 
tribes  to  challenge  Al-Qaida.  When  Shaykh  Ali  Hatim  of  the  Dulaym,  in  2005, 
had  wanted  to  launch  an  attack  against  Al-Qaida,  he  observed  that  his  tribesmen 
were  afraid,  as  they  were  "intimidated  by  Al-Qaeda."^^  When,  in  2006,  he  again 
tried  to  organize  some  shaykhs  against  Al-Qaida,  he  likewise  found  that  "very  few 
reacted  positively,  because  they  were  fearful."     An  initial  obstacle  was  that  so  many 
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tribesmen  had  joined  Al-Qaida,  and  even  Al-Hamidi  Al-Jarba,  a  prospective 
leader  of  opposition  to  Al-Qaida  in  the  Mosul  area  and  a  shaykh  of  the  large 
Shammar  confederation,  w^as  reluctant  to  begin  the  fight,  arguing,  "How^  can  we 
fight  them  [i.e.,  Al-Qaida]  now^,  since  most  of  our  sons  are  in  their  ranks?"^^ 

Al-Qaida  in  Iraq  became  complacent  about  the  situation.  Despite  all  the  resent- 
ment its  policies  had  stirred  up,  by  2006,  Al-Qaida  could  convince  itself,  with  some 
justification,  that  it  was  successful  in  Iraq,  both  in  terms  of  its  control  over  tribal 
society  and  in  its  dealings  with  the  United  States,  at  least  in  the  Sunni  areas.  Al- 
Qaida  seemed  dominant,  having  edged  out  its  local  competitors  in  the  insurgency 
and,  as  one  local  source  described  the  control  that  Al-Qaida's  amirs  (or  com- 
manders) had  developed,  "Each  amir  had  too  much  authority — to  kill,  to  steal,  to 
do  anything  he  liked.  He  had  the  authority  and  the  people  obeyed  him."^^  Al- 
Qaida  knew  that  some  shaykhs  were  hostile,  as  Al-Zarqawi  noted  that  he  was 
aware  that  some  tribal  clans  in  Al-Anbar  had  contacted  the  Iraqi  government  with 
offers  to  cooperate  in  eliminating  the  mujahidin.^^  However,  he  probably  felt  that 
his  methods  and  the  prestige  accrued  from  his  apparent  success  against  U.S.  forces 
would  be  effective  in  preventing  any  significant  uprising  from  the  tribes. 

Validation  for  Al-Zarqawi's  confidence,  indeed,  came  from  having  created  what 
seemed  to  be  an  intractable  insurgency  problem  for  U.S.  forces.  His  confidence 
also  stemmed  from  the  pessimism  in  U.S.  policy-making  and  military  circles  as  to 
the  future  of  parts  ot  Iraq,  particularlv  tor  many  ot  the  Sunni  tribal  areas,  as  in  Al- 
Anbar  Province,  where  Al-Qaida  appeared  to  be  entrenched.  Al-Qaida,  indeed, 
often  expressed  its  hubris  that  victory  was  imminent.  For  example,  in  an  after- 
action report  that  Al-Zarqawi  submitted  to  Bin  Ladin  in  2005,  after  boasting 
about  his  military  successes,  he  had  assured  Bin  Ladin  that  "thanks  to  God's  kind- 
ness, we  are  on  the  verge  of  strangling  [the  enemy]  for  good,  and  if  our  plan 
proceeds  as  laid  out  ...  its  results  will  show  anyone  who  has  eyes  something  that 
will  gladden  aU  Muslims  and  sadden  every  infidel  and  hypocrite." 
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Al-Oaida  and  the  Tribes:  The  Quest  for 
Religious  Legitimacy 

Religion  has  been  an  unavoidable  dimension  in  the  relationship  between  Al-Qaida 
and  the  tribes,  and  the  legitimacy  that  religion  could  provide  has  often  been  an 
element  in  the  balance  of  power.  Al-Qaida  had  a  considerable  advantage  over  the 
tribes  in  terms  of  built-in  religious  legitimacy,  at  least  insofar  as  it  portrayed  itself 
as  a  universal  religiously  motivated  movement  and  as  scrupulously  adherent  to 
Islam's  tenets,  and  would  claim  religious  legitimacy  for  its  policy. 

For  the  tribal  leadership,  that  meant  finding  an  alternate  source  of  religious  legit- 
imacy from  the  only  other  available  source:  the  ulama',  or  clerics,  of  the  local  Sunni 
religious  establishment.  The  latter  has  had  an  ambivalent  relationship  with  Al- 
Qaida,  progressing  from  support  to  an  increasing  degree  of  rivalry,  as  the  entity 
sought  to  impose  its  specific  religious  interpretations  and  organization.  In  effect, 
Al-Qaida's  desire  to  dominate  the  religious  establishment,  through  such  means  as 
providing  texts  for  local  clerics  to  give  as  sermons,  often  alienated  the  clerics,  as  it 
did  the  tribal  leadership,  a  situation  made  worse  by  the  fact  that  those  making 
demands  were  foreigners.  The  issue  of  youth  was  also  galling  to  the  established 
Iraqi  clerics  in  Al-Anbar  and  was  a  grievance  against  Al-Qaida  or,  as  one  alim 
noted  bitterly,  "They  [i.e.,  Al-Qaida]  forced  the  ulama'  from  the  pulpits  and  put 
children  in  their  place." 

As  for  the  tribes,  local  clerics  often  seem  to  have  come  from  the  latter,  including 
some  from  prominent  tribal  families,  judging  by  their  names,  and  local  Sunni  cler- 
ics often  were  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  tribal  shaykhs.^  What  the  clerics 
could  provide  to  the  tribal  leadership  was  religious  legitimacy  as  a  counterweight 
to  the  religious  pronouncements  that  Al-Qaida  dispensed  in  abundance,  and  tribal 
shaykhs  sought  to  manipulate  the  local  religious  establishment  to  gain  its  collab- 
oration. The  tribal  shaykhs  probably  viewed  religious  legitimacy  not  as  important 
on  a  spiritual  level  as  much  as  an  asset  to  use  to  cement  the  loyalty  of  their  fellow 
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tribesmen  and  to  justify  their  policies.  In  the  early  days,  those  tribal  shaykhs  who 
favored  resistance  against  the  United  States  cultivated  the  clerics,  for  example, 
when  they  invited  them  to  a  banquet  in  order  to  gain  their  public  support  for  call- 
ing a  jihad. ^^  Again,  as  a  leading  tribal  shaykh  was  preparing  to  launch  the  Sahwa 
movement  against  Al-Qaida  in  Al-Anbar,  he  was  careful  first  to  garner  religious 
support:  "The  first  people  I  tried  to  get  were  the  religious  clerics.  ...  I  exhorted 
them  to  Islamic  principles. . .  .Through  the  internet,  we  got  2.fatvja  [i.e.,  religious 
opinion]  to  start  the  fight  against  terrorism." 

The  counterlegitimacy  that  the  local  clerics  provided  the  tribes  was  unexpectedly 
effective.  In  fact,  Al-Qaida  believed  that  this  religious  support — or  what  it  termed 
"the  deviant  fatwas"and  "the  lavishing  of  religious  legitimacy  {shariya)  for  the  Sun- 
nis  to  volunteer  in  the  apostate  government  apparatus  and  to  support  the 
Crusaders  in  the  fight  against  the  mujahidin" — had  been  an  important  factor  in 
mobilizing  forces  that  contributed  to  Al-Qaida's  setbacks. ^^  Predictably,  Al-Qaida 
dealt  harshly  with  local  clerics  who  competed  with  or  opposed  it,  reportedly  killing 
some  five  hundred  senior  Sunni  clerics." 

Local  Islamist  resistance  groups,  having  closer  ties  to  the  tribes,  were  not  opposed 
to  customary  tribal  law  (as  was  also  true  of  the  secular  Bathist-oriented  groups), 
which  was  a  significant  benefit  to  the  shaykhs.  What  was  perhaps  equally  impor- 
tant to  the  tribal  shaykhs  was  that  the  clerics — unlike  Al-Qaida — in  most  cases 
did  not  have  guns,  and  thus  could  not  threaten  the  tribal  shaykhs  directly  The 
shaykhs,  for  their  part,  could  generate  sufficient  muscle  to  cow  clerics.  Or,  the  tribal 
shaykhs  could  just  push  the  clerics  aside  if  needed,  as  occurred  in  at  least  one  case, 
in  2003,  when  a  number  of  Sunni  tribal  shaykhs  actually  chose  one  ot  their  own 
number  to  give  the  khiitba,  or  sermon,  probably  as  a  way  of  controlling  directly 
what  was  to  be  said  in  the  mosque. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  tribal  shaykhs  would  view  any  organized  religious  element 
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that  sought  to  compete  for  power — not  only  Al-Qaida — as  a  threat.  For  example, 
when  the  largely  Baghdad-based  Islamic  Party  {Al-Hizb  Al-Islami)  tried  to  vie 
with  the  tribal  shaykhs  by  seeking  to  create  its  own  armed  units,  recruiting  from 
the  same  tribal  manpower  pools,  Shaykh  Mu'ayyad  Al-Hamishi  lashed  out  against 
the  project  on  behalf  of  the  tribal  Sahwa  organization.  As  a  result,  the  Islamic  Party 
was  never  able  to  establish  much  of  a  presence  in  the  tribal  areas. "^^  In  2009,  tribal 
shaykhs  in  charge  of  the  Sahwa  even  threatened  to  use  force  against  the  rival 
Islamic  Party  for  allegedly  falsifying  the  results  of  local  elections  in  Al-Anbar.^^ 
Relations  between  Al-Qaida  and  the  competing  Islamic  Party — which  was  willing 
to  cooperate  with  the  Iraqi  government  and  with  the  United  States — have  also 
been,  as  one  would  expect,  very  poor,  and  Al-Qaida  targeted  its  leadership. 

Serious  differences  also  developed  between  Al-Qaida  and  some  of  the  other  reli- 
gious organizations  in  Iraq,  including  the  Association  of  Muslim  Scholars  {Hay  at 
Al-Ulama  Al-Muslimin),  the  largest  organization  of  Sunni  clerics,  over  strategy 
and  relations  with  neighboring  Arab  regimes,  and  especially  over  Al-Qaida's 
fomenting  of  a  civil  war  rather  than  focusing  its  attacks  on  the  Americans.  Ini- 
tially, the  association  had  been  sympathetic  to  Al-Qaida  and  had  opposed  the 
Sahwa  initiative,  urging  tribesmen  not  to  join  what  it  called  a  trap  for  the  tribes, 
who  were  being  lured  by  offers  of  U.S.  arms  and  money.  The  association,  how- 
ever, has  a  more  nationalistic  hue  and  is  less  doctrinaire  than  Al-Qaida  and 
eventually  began  to  support  the  Sahwa  project  after  it  broke  with  Al-Qaida.  How- 
ever, by  2009,  the  association  was  reportedly  again  critical  of  the  Sahwa,  claiming 
the  latter  had  itself  used  terrorist  methods  and  had  helped  the  occupation  and  once 
again  called  for  resistance,  albeit  not  in  cooperation  with  Al-Qaida.  At  the  same 
time,  the  association  tried  to  lure  Sahwa  fighters  into  a  new  militia  that  it  wanted 
to  set  up,  and  which  would  target  only  Americans — a  clear  challenge  to  the  tribal 
leadership  in  the  Sahwa. 

Ultimately,  Al-Qaida's  inability  to  establish  a  monopoly  over  religious  legitimacy 
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would  hamper  its  strategy,  as  tribal  shaykhs  could  count  on  Sunni  clerics  to  neu- 
tralize Al-Qaida's  religious  advantage.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  shaykhs  have 
been  careful  to  restrict  all  Iraqi  Islamic  organizations  in  order  to  prevent  compe- 
tition in  the  political  field. 

The  Changed  Environment 

It  was  only  gradually,  with  the  mounting  popular  discontent  with  Al-Qaida  and 
the  backing  of  religious  legitimacy,  that  those  shaykhs  bent  on  challenging  Al- 
Qaida  realistically  could  even  consider  doing  so,  and  only  with  a  new  ally:  the 
United  States.  But,  first,  the  shaykhs  had  needed  an  environment  that  was  con- 
ducive to  such  a  confrontation  and  a  tribal  population  that  would  be  willing  to 
countenance  cooperation  even  with  the  occupier  in  order  to  do  battle  with  Al- 
Qaida.  Shaykh  Ali  Hatim  highlighted  his  sensitivity  to  the  need  for  popular 
support,  noting  that  he  was  initially  reluctant  to  cooperate  with  the  Americans 
"because  we  didn't  want  it  to  look  like  an  American  initiative,  because  people  were 
opposed  to  that."  Shaykhs  can  operate  effectively  only  when  there  is  a  consensus 
of  support,  albeit  a  consensus  they  can  shape  by  means  of  a  skillful  use  of  material 
assets  and  a  deft  manipulation  of  emotions  and  social  symbols.  However,  at  least 
the  prerequisites  for  such  a  mobilization  had  to  be  in  place.  Such  a  benign  and 
malleable  popular  environment  seems  to  have  developed  only  over  time,  as  the 
negative  impact  of  Al-Qaida's  policies  began  to  be  felt  progressively  at  all  levels  of 
tribal  society. 

In  effect,  Al-Qaida,  through  its  own  policies  toward  the  tribal  population,  pro- 
vided the  catalyst  for  a  changed  environment  of  popular  discontent  that  the 
shaykhs  could  exploit,  and  that  some  of  them  did  with  considerable  skill.  One  can 
argue  that  at  least  some  shaykhs  saw  even  the  assassinations  which  Al-Qaida 
carried  out  as  an  opportunity,  not  only  in  opening  up  leadership  positions  as 
replacements  for  those  killed,  but  also  as  a  mobilizing  issue  to  stoke  popular  anger 
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and  to  build  support  for  an  anti-Al-Qaida  policy,  including  engendering  support 
across  tribal  lines.  Such  a  public  event  as  the  assassination  of  a  tribal  leader — espe- 
cially if  carried  out  in  a  demeaning  and  hideous  manner — could  be  exploited  to 
crystallize  existing  generalized  latent  popular  annoyance  toward  Al-Qaida  and 
would  become  the  catalyst  for  action.  As  one  shaykh  noted  of  the  killing  and 
decapitation  of  another  shaykh,  "We  used  that  as  a  pretext  to  start  the  revolution. 
.  .  .  We  used  his  tribe  under  the  pretext  of  vengeance.  We  elicited  his  tribe 
to  help 
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Chapter  5 

The  U.S.  Strategy  Matures  and 
THE  Awakening  Develops 


The  Maturing  of  U.S.  Strategy  and  Convergence 
WITH  THE  Tribes 

In  parallel,  there  was  an  evolution  in  American  policy  toward  a  greater  willingness 
to  work  with  the  tribes  and  non-Al-Qaida  elements  in  the  resistance,  and  this 
proved  key  in  taking  advantage  of  the  changed  tribal  environment.  Initially,  the 
Coalition  had  been  reluctant  to  cooperate  with  the  Sunni  tribes,  at  least  on  terms 
acceptable  to  the  tribes.  In  a  way,  ideology  trumped  realpolitik  in  policy  making 
as,  at  first,  there  was  suspicion  and  an  expectation  of  divergent  interests  on  the 
American  side,  since  the  promotion  of  a  modern  democratic  government  seemed 
to  contradict  a  simultaneous  encouragement  of  the  tribal  dynamic.  As  a  former 
U.S.  military  intelligence  officer  noted  to  a  reporter,  "we  couldn't  get  the  CPA 
[Coalition  Provisional  Authority]  to  move.  .  .  .  The  standard  answer  we  got  from 
[CPA  Head  L.  Paul]  Bremer's  people  was  that  the  tribes  were  a  vestige  of  the  past, 
that  they  have  no  place  in  the  new  democratic  Iraq."^ 

As  one  shaykh  later  complained,  support  from  the  Coalition  in  2004,  for  example, 
"was  minimal — you  could  say  nonexistent."  When  a  delegation  representing  some 
three  hundred  self-styled  "genuine"  shaykhs  met  with  U.S.  representatives  in  the 
early  days  of  the  occupation  and  sought  to  provide  advice  on  greater  U.S.  flexibil- 
ity in  dealing  with  Iraqi  tribes  during  security  operations,  the  shaykhs  were 
disappointed  when  they  were  ignored,  and  a  senior  shaykh  claimed  that  Al-Qaida 
was  able  to  exploit  the  continuing  excesses  that  occurred  during  such  operations. 
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No  doubt  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Sunni  tribes  were  seen  as  intertwined  with  the 
Bath  Party  and  the  former  Iraqi  army  and  security  services,  whose  dissolution  was 
official  U.S.  pohcy,  reinforced  such  standoffishness  on  the  American  side.^  Some 
tribal  shaykhs,  indeed,  were  involved  with  various  insurgent  groups  either  affili- 
ated with,  independent  from,  or  opposed  to  Al-Qaida.-  But,  one  could  argue  that 
the  U.S.  propensity  to  view  all  local  inhabitants  in  the  Sunni  areas  as  potentially 
hostile  early  on  had  facilitated  Al-Qaida's  activity  among  the  tribes.  And,  the  sheer 
complexity  of  the  local  situation  required  some  time  for  familiarization  to  deter- 
mine who  had  influence,  at  times  resulting  in  some  false  starts.  For  example,  there 
were  reports  that  U.S.  forces  were  initially  induced  to  spend  money  in  deals  with 
some  fake  shaykhs  in  return  for  their  offer  to  set  up  what  proved  to  be 
nonexistent  tribal  militias.^ 

It  was  only  by  late  2005  that  U.S.  forces  gradually  became  more  supportive  of  some 
tribes  already  fighting  against  Al-Qaida.  Elements  of  what  coalesced  into  a  gen- 
eral U.S.  policy  had  already  proved  successful,  albeit  implemented  ad  hoc  and  only 
on  a  localized  scale.  For  example,  according  to  one  Army  officer,  after  an  agree- 
ment with  a  local  shaykh  in  return  for  construction  projects  in  2005,  within  a  few 
weeks  "what  had  once  been  the  most  dangerous  area  in  my  zone  became  one  of 
the  safest."^ 

However,  a  strategic  policy  change  from  the  American  side  was  to  emerge  only  in 
late  2006  as  the  unfavorable  facts  on  the  ground,  with  a  seemingly  intractable 
insurgency  posing  a  serious  challenge  to  a  continued  U.S.  presence,  were  to  cat- 
alyze a  U.S.  policy  review  leading  to  a  revision  in  the  counterinsurgency  approach. 
One  of  the  salient  elements  of  this  revised  approach  was  a  greater  willingness  to 
engage  the  Sunni  tribes  as  partners  with  the  Coalition,  initially  in  Al-Anbar  and 
subsequently  also  in  other  Sunni  areas.  Local  tribal  leaders  quickly  became  aware 
of  the  changed  atmosphere.  As  Shaykh  Wisam  Al-Hardan  observed,  the  United 
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States  had  mistrusted  the  reliability  of  the  tribes  at  first,  but  now  the  U.S.  com- 
mander in  Al-Anbar  "had  switched  his  thinking  180  degrees." 

Developing  the  Awakening 

At  the  same  time,  as  seen,  attitudes  within  the  tribes  had  also  matured  as  a  result 
of  Al-Qaida's  actions.  The  tribes  had  limited  interest — or  in  some  cases  downright 
hostility — for  the  United  States'  original  declared  policy  objectives  of  promoting 
democracy,  a  market  economy,  human  rights,  women's  equality,  and  establishing 
relations  with  Israel.  Where  tribal  and  U.S.  interests  increasingly  did  come  to  inter- 
sect was  in  their  mutual  hostility  to  Al-Qaida.  The  coalescing  of  these  two 
trajectories  would  result  in  a  process,  rather  than  a  single  event,  that  came  to  be 
known  as  the  Awakening  {Sahwa).  Some  of  its  elements  had  appeared  in  Al- 
Anbar  by  late  2005  and  early  2006,  but  the  emerging  alliance  had  jelled  formally 
only  in  September  2006,  when  a  number  of  shaykhs  willing  to  commit  their  tribes 
to  cooperation  with  the  United  States  in  the  fight  against  Al-Qaida  went  pubUc. 
It  was  then  that,  thanks  to  the  leadership  of  Shaykh  Abd  Al-Sattar  Abu  Risha,  a 
number  of  shaykhs  had  met  at  his  compound  and,  with  U.S.  guidance,  in  effect 
proclaimed  open  war  on  Al-Qaida. ^^ 

The  influence  of  tribal  leaders  on  the  recruitment  process  for  the  police  and  the 
army  was  evident  immediately.  By  November  2006,  after  agreements  had  been 
reached  with  tribal  shaykhs,  there  were  three  thousand  new  recruits  in  the  local 
police  in  Al-Anbar,  representing  a  thirty- fold  increase  from  May  of  that  year.  After 
Shaykh  Abu  Risha  and  his  peers  urged  tribesmen  to  join  the  poUce,  in  Ramadi 
alone  4500  signed  on.^^  Where  earlier  there  had  been  barely  a  dozen  recruits,  by 
2008  the  police  in  the  province  numbered  24,000. 

Similarly,  there  was  a  rapid  standing  up  of  Sahwa  militia  units.  While  there  were 
some  urban  nontribal  Sahwa  militias  in  Baghdad,  the  Sahwa  organizations  were 
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overwhelmingly  tribally  based,  and  commanders  of  the  Sahwa  units  were  ordinar- 
ily tribal  shaykhs  or  notables  (terms  such  as  Sahwa  commanders  and  shaykhs  are 
used  interchangeably  in  this  study).  Iraqi  sources  highlighted  the  essentially  tribal 
basis  of  this  organization,  often  calling  it  the  "Tribal  Sahwa"  {al-sahwa  al- 
ashairiyd). 

Within  a  few  months,  there  were  initiatives  to  replicate  the  Al-Anbar  experience 
in  other  areas,  but  with  varying  results,  given  the  different  and,  in  some  ways  more 
complex,  local  environment.  In  some  provinces,  the  Sahwa  was  set  up  considerably 
later,  as  in  the  case  of  Diyala,  where  it  took  until  October  2008  to  do  so  formally. 
Nevertheless,  by  March  2008,  the  Sahwa  nationwide  already  numbered  91,000 
personnel.  At  the  time  of  the  complete  handover  of  responsibility  for  the  Sahwa 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Iraqi  government  in  April  2009,  the  Sahwa  could 
boast  118,000  personnel,  grouped  in  over  130  Sahwa  councils,  or  local 
organizations. 

A  concerted  effort  was  made  to  weaken  Al-Qaida  by  peeling  away  some  of  its  seg- 
ments, which  included  a  conscious  policy  of  recruiting  fighters  formerly  serving 
with  Al-Qaida  into  the  Sahwa,  as  was  the  case  in  Diyala.  As  part  of  this  process, 
there  was  also  an  initiative  to  attract  into  the  Sahwa  independent  insurgent  groups 
as  well  as  groups  heretofore  allied  with  Al-Qaida.  Al-Qaida  had  been  able  to 
establish  its  preeminence  in  the  insurgency,  outmaneuvering  other  organizations 
that  were  often  motivated  more  by  nationalist  or  local  objectives,  as  well  as  the  reli- 
gious parties  that  were  also  motivated  by  religious  ideology  but  differed  in  outlook 
from  Al-Qaida  or  were  simply  competitors  for  influence.  This  growing  Al-Qaida 
preeminence  not  only  had  created  resentment  among  such  organizations  but  also 
made  them  increasingly  amenable  to  working  with  U.S.  forces. 

Moreover,  many  of  these  resistance  groups — and  even  the  religiously  oriented 
organizations — were  themselves  closely  linked  to  the  existing  tribal  power  struc- 
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tures — whose  members  and  even  leaders  came  from  the  tribes — so  that  Al-Qaida's 
unwelcome  competition  within  the  insurgency  also  would  automatically  spill  over 
into  competition  with  tribal  leaders.  As  the  Sahwa's  representative,  Shaykh  Thamir 
Al-Tamimi,  noted  in  defense  of  the  incorporation  of  some  insurgent  groups  into 
the  Sahwa,  "There  is  no  distinction  between  the  [armed]  factions  and  the  tribes  . 
.  .  the  factions  are  sons  of  the  tribes."  The  rifts  between  Al-Qaida  and  other 
insurgent  groups  even  before  the  evolution  of  the  alliance  with  U.S.  forces,  in  many 
cases,  seem  to  have  been  caused  by  tribal  factors,  such  as  revenge  for  Al-Qaida's 
killing  of  fellow  tribesmen.  ^^  One  tribal  shaykh  in  the  Abu  Ghraib  area,  for  exam- 
ple, dealt  with  the  insurgent  groups  by  either  persuading  them  to  switch  sides  or 
by  splitting  them  through  appeals  to  lower-level  cadres.  The  shaykh  was  proud 
that  he  had  thereby  succeeded  in  recruiting  a  significant  number  of  former  insur- 
gents into  the  tribal  Sahwa  he  was  developing — and  that  was  spreading 
throughout  the  countryside — before  also  standing  up  a  similar  force  in  Baghdad. ^^ 
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Chapter  6 

The  Shaykhs'  Positions 
Assured 


For  the  tribal  shaykhs,  the  attractiveness  of  an  alliance  with  the  United  States  lay 
not  only  in  negative  terms  of  enabling  them  to  repel  Al-Qaida  but  also  in  its 
immediate  positive  elements.  No  doubt  many  shaykhs  or  would-be  shaykhs 
increasingly  saw  that  linking  themselves  with  the  Americans  offered  a  realistic 
opportunity  to  acquire  the  assets  that  would  enable  them  to  maintain  or  advance 
their  own  positions.  One  Iraqi  pundit,  despite  a  degree  of  exaggeration,  made  the 
point  that  most  tribal  shaykhs  are  motivated  not  by  principle  or  ideology,  but  by 
self-interest.^  Even  a  leading  tribal  leader,  Shaykh  Hamid  Al-Hayis,  went  so  far  as 
to  claim  that  "some  shaykhs  in  Al-Anbar  speak  with  two  different  faces,  and  they 
follow  whoever  pays  them  the  most,  whatever  his  orientation,  while  some  of  them 
are  hired  out."  Attributing  this  characteristic  to  the  Bath-era  political  culture, 
when  Saddam  would  buy  the  shaykhs'  loyalty,  Al-Hayis  continued,  "Today,  for 
$500, 1  can  induce  a  number  of  them  [i.e.,  shaykhs]  to  yell  out  their  support  and 
to  dance. "^  While  no  doubt  reflecting  some  of  the  bitterness  of  personal  rivalries 
and  jealousies,  such  views  also  captured  the  fragility  and  the  reality  of  the  interest- 
based  calculations  of  tribal  shaykhs.  Realpolitik  appears  often  to  trump  ideology 
for  most  tribal  shaykhs,  as  one  has  the  impression  that  they  are  not  overly  con- 
cerned by  doctrinal  or  confessional  issues  as  such.  For  example,  there  are 
confederations  or  tribes  with  both  Sunni  and  Shia  components,  while  shaykhs 
from  Sunni  and  Shia  tribes,  seeing  common  tangible  interests,  have  often  contin- 
ued to  stay  in  touch. 
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Whereas  some  small  tribes  had  earlier  sought  to  gain  leverage  against  larger  ones 
by  allying  with  Al-Qaida,  the  option  of  an  alliance  with  another  outside  player — 
in  this  case,  U.S.  forces — opened  new  possibilities  to  reconfigure  the  fluid  power 
balance  and  counter  Al-Qaida's  unwelcome  influence.  In  some  tribes,  strongmen 
(often  themselves  from  lower  rungs  ot  a  shaykhly  family,  and  at  times  having  an 
unsavory  reputation)  took  advantage  of  the  passivity  or  absence  abroad  of  tradi- 
tional shaykhs  and  sought  to  establish  themselves  as  the  on-the-ground  shaykhs  bv 
using  U.S.  support.^  As  a  case  in  point,  the  Abu  Risha  tribe,  to  become  perhaps 
the  most  \isible  player  in  the  development  ot  the  Sahwa  in  Al-Anbar,  had  not  been 
one  ot  the  strongest  tribes  until  its  alliance  with  and  support  trom  the  United 
States.  Abu  Risha  himself  had  been  only  a  second  or  third-tier  shaykh  in  his  own 
small  tribe;  however,  he  and  others  like  him  had  been  present  on  the  ground — 
while  more  senior  shaykhs  were  often  to  be  tound  in  satety  in  Jordan,  Syria,  or  the 
Gulf  states — and  thus  could  take  advantage  of  their  presence  in  torming  an  alliance 


wi 


thus,  forces.^ 


Once  engaged,  the  United  States  could,  and  did,  pro\dde  a  range  of  tangible  ben- 
efits that  also  affected  the  ordinary  tribesmen's  daily  lives.  There  was  aid  in  the 
form  of  clothing,  food,  and  public  services.  What  was  perhaps  key  were  contracts 
to  build  or  refurbish  military  facilities,  pumping  stations,  roads,  schools,  clinics, 
and  utility  services,  thanks  to  which,  as  one  shaykh  noted,  "we  were  able  to  put  our 
people  to  work."  In  one  case,  the  U.S.  military  was  even  subsidizing  a  local  factory 
in  Al-Anbar.  Salaries  for  tribesmen  serving  in  the  Sahwa  were  an  especially  an 
important  benefit.  According  to  Shaykh  Ali  Hatim,  in  just  one  section  of  Baghdad, 
the  United  States  was  supposedly  paying  $52  million  a  month  on  salaries  to  the 
Sahwa. ^  Whether  such  figures  were  accurate  or  not,  the  impression  was  one  of 
considerable  amounts  of  money  being  transferred  to  the  tribes. 

Equally  important  was  the  generous  U.S.  military  assistance  to  the  Sahwa — as  well 
as  to  the  local  police — in  the  form  of  arms,  ammunition,  body  armor,  fuel,  equip- 
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ment,  training,  vehicles,  and  salaries  for  cooperating  shaykhs,  allowing  them  to 
field  an  organized,  more  or  less  full-time  military  force  under  their  control. ^^  The 
U.S. -supported  information  operation  was  also  a  key  element,  and  Al-Qaida 
seldom  failed  to  mention  the  impact  of  the  hostile  "disinformation  campaign"  on 
local  opinion.  And,  of  course,  participation  by  American  and  Iraqi  forces  under 
U.S.  guidance  in  direct  combat  support  of  the  Sahwa  was  a  vital  part  of  the  assis- 
tance. The  enhanced  security  environment  that  U.S.  forces,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Sahwa  and  Iraqi  forces,  were  able  to  establish  made  possible  an  upsurge  in 
reconstruction  work,  and  the  amount  of  money  that  poured  into  Al-Anbar  from 
both  military  and  civilian  sources  was  substantial  in  the  local  context.  By  May 
2009,  the  value  of  completed  and  on-going  projects  in  Al-Anbar  alone  totaled 
some  $1.8  billion,  quite  apart  from  aid  sourced  by  the  U.S.  military  units' own  oper- 
ating budgets.  ^^ 

Even  when  funneled  indirectly  through  the  Iraqi  government,  the  assumption  was 
that  the  United  States  was  behind  the  largesse.  Tribes,  in  fact,  saw  the  United 
States  as  a  convenient  lever  to  use  with  the  central  government  in  order  to  moti- 
vate the  latter  to  provide  aid,  no  doubt  irritating  Baghdad  and  confirming  the 
tribes' view  of  the  paramount  U.S.  role.^^  Typically,  while  the  U.S.  forces  were  in 
control  of  the  Sahwa,  tribal  shaykhs  reportedly  had  lobbied  the  latter  to  support 
the  entry  of  their  sons  and  clients  into  the  Iraqi  army,  which  would  also  provide 
the  shaykhs  with  increased  leverage  within  the  military  and  the  government. 
Thanks  to  the  new  relationship  with  the  United  States,  tribal  shaykhs  could  also 
intercede  with  the  Iraqi  government,  often  through  U.S.  authorities,  to  obtain  the 
release  of  fellow  tribesmen  who  had  been  detained  by  the  thousands.  ^"^ 

What  was  perhaps  especially  important  as  an  enabling  factor  was  the  personal 
security  that  U.S  forces  now  provided  to  individual  shaykhs,  which  addressed  a  key 
vulnerability  that  Al-Qaida  had  been  able  to  target  up  to  then.  Earlier,  as  noted, 
by  simply  eliminating  selected  recalcitrant  shaykhs,  Al-Qaida  had  been  generally 
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successful  in  nipping  tribal  resistance  movements  in  the  bud.  Now,  on  the  contrary, 
U.S.  forces  even  sat  outside  the  Abu  Risha  compound  and  residence  for  almost  a 
year.  ^  Likewise,  U.S.  forces  stood  guard  outside  Shaykh  Aifan  Al-Isawi's  home, 
while  quick-reaction  helicopter  forces  provided  protection  for  Shavkh  Ali 
Sulaiman  Al-Dulaymi's  convo\'.  While  not  foolproof,  the  new  personal  security^ 
regime  afforded  sufficient  protection  to  comdnce  shaykhs  they  could  challenge  Al- 
Qaida.  The  enhanced  securitv'  with  the  retrenchment  of  Al-Qaida's  power  also 
enabled  shavkhs  to  once  again  implement  tribal  law  under  their  jurisdiction,  fur- 
ther enhancing  their  role  within  local  society^.  ' 

The  shavkhs  could  now  claim  credit  for  having  lifted  the  burden  of  Al-Qaida's 
oppressive  presence  from  their  fellow  tribesmen.  At  the  same  time,  thanks  to  the 
relationship  with  the  United  States,  shavkhs  could  strengthen  their  control  over 
subordinates  and  clients  in  their  tribes  through  the  power  ot  patronage  and  pres- 
tige that  was  now  available.  The  influx  of  U.S.  aid  not  only  reflected  positivelv  on 
a  shaykh  as  the  tribe's  representative  and  as  the  kev  to  the  tribe's  relationship  with 
the  United  States,  but  it  also  enabled  shavkhs  to  benefit  directlv  by  acting  as  the 
conduit  tor  much  of  the  funding  being  infused  into  the  local  economv.  That  is, 
local  contracts  were  generallv  monopolized  bv  the  shavkhs,  who  were  routinelv 
paid  in  cash.^^  In  fact,  the  United  States,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  would  seek  to 
strengthen  cooperative  shaykhs  through  its  proidsion  of  contracts  to  them  or,  as 
one  senior  U.S.  militarv  officer  was  to  note,  "all  of  it  [i.e.,  monev]  we  funneled 
through  the  sheikhs.  .  .  .  We  empowered  the  sheikhs  because  there  reallv  wasn't  a 
government  functioning.  . .  .  And  we  did  all  we  could  to  empower  the  sheikhs." 

From  the  perspective  of  cooperative  tribal  shavkhs,  thev  had  found  the  ideal  gov- 
ernment— or  governing  authorirv — with  which  to  work  in  the  form  of  the  United 
States.  As  noted,  the  latter  pro\dded  the  sinews  of  war  and  legitimacy  and,  at  the 
same  time,  was  a  governing  authorit\'  whose  interest  was  primarih'  in  securit}'  (as 
one  could  argue  that  even  the  promotion  of  development  and  services  were  tied  to 
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that  primal  interest)  and  had  little  interest  in  interfering  in  tribal  affairs  or  in  ask- 
ing too  many  questions  about  a  shaykh's  political  activity  within  his  tribe  or  about 
his  economic  dealings.  There  was  even  limited  oversight  into  how  the  shaykhs 
spent  the  money  that  flowed  from  the  United  States.  As  a  senior  U.S.  military  offi- 
cer operating  in  Al-Anbar  noted,  "there's  a  risk,  because  you're  going  to  give  him 
[i.e.,  a  shaykh]  money,  and  you're  not  sure  where  the  money's  going  to  go,  because 
it's  difficult  for  you  to  get  into  that  area,  because  of  security,  to  ensure  the  projects 
are  being  taken  care  of."  Not  surprisingly,  the  shaykhs  could  be  expected  to 
pocket  a  good  deal  of  the  money  forthcoming  from  the  United  States  for  them- 
selves.^^ The  shaykhs'  expanded  personal  budgets,  in  turn,  would  enable  them  to 
extend  their  power  further  by  such  steps  as  subsidizing  their  fellow  tribesmen  who 
had  joined  the  local  police  force,  as  was  the  case  with  Shaykh  Ahmad  Abu  Risha, 
who  noted  of  the  source  for  financing  salaries,  weapons,  and  uniforms  for  the  local 
police,  "Those  expenditures  came  out  of  our  own  pockets." 

Typically,  perhaps  as  ostentatious  display  is  a  traditional  form  of  affirming  one's 
power  in  tribal  society,  Shaykh  Ahmad  Abu  Risha  was  not  shy  about  flaunting  his 
new  wealth:  "stables  of  Arabian  horses,  a  camel  farm,  caged  fawns,  a  pink  mansion, 
and  a  fleet  of  armored  SUVs.  Sheik  Ahmed  owns  properties  as  well  as  trade  and 
investment  companies  in  the  United  Arab  Emirates."  The  Iraq  Sahwa  Council 
website,  indeed,  became  little  more  than  a  celebration  of  the  cult  of  personality  for 
Shaykh  Ahmad  Abu  Risha. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  a  scenario  for  subsequent  tribal  instability  was  set.  Perhaps 
not  surprisingly,  the  endemic  intertribal  competition  that  characterized  Iraqi  soci- 
ety could  also  engender  resentment  directed  not  only  against  rivals  or  Al-Qaida 
but  also  against  the  governing  authority,  which  could  easily  be  accused  of  favoring 
some  shaykhs  over  others  and  thereby  influencing  the  power  hierarchies  within 
and  among  the  tribes  for  the  future.  As  one  disgruntled  shaykh  put  it,  "Sheikh  Sat- 
tar  Abu  Risha  was  made  too  prominent.  He  was  given  much  more  prominence 
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than  he  deserved  ...  he  was  given  too  much  money  under  the  guise  of  various  proj- 
ects, meaning  arming  of  the  people."  The  same  shaykh,  likewise,  had  criticized  an 
early  U.S.  commander  in  Al-Anbar:  "He  put  people  who  did  not  deserve  to  be  in 
leadership  ahead  of  the  real  leaders. . .  .This  is  what  we  refused  to  accept. "^^  While 
the  ensuing  war  against  Al-Qaida  and  the  United  States' dominant  presence  could 
dampen  such  rivalries,  even  organizing  the  Sahwa  and  building  an  Iraqi  govern- 
ment would  likely  only  postpone  the  playing  out  of  such  tribal  rivalries,  especially 
with  the  retrenchment  of  U.S.  influence. 
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Chapter  7 

The  Tribal  War  Against 
Al-Oaida 


In  the  near  term,  however,  by  providing  combat  support  and  personal  security,  U.S. 
forces  made  the  area  safe,  providing  the  shield  that  enabled  the  shaykhs  to  wield 
their  swords  against  the  most  pressing  shared  threat.  In  many  ways,  the  war  against 
Al-Qaida  that  ensued  after  the  alliance  between  the  tribes  and  the  United  States 
and  the  formation  of  the  Sahwa  was  a  bitter  one,  whose  outcome  was  not  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  local  players.  Some  tribes,  in  fact, 
remained  neutral,  waiting  for  the  situation  to  sort  itself  out.  ^ 

Operations  often  took  the  form  of  struggles  within  individual  tribes,  pitting  pro- 
and  anti-Al-Qaida  tribesmen  against  each  other,  as  Al-Qaida  had  recruited  from 
within  the  tribes.  In  fact,  a  local  Sahwa  commander,  Abu  Khalid  Al-Mujammai, 
noted  that  "most  of  those  we  arrest  or  kiU  are  from  our  own  tribe."  Pitched  bat- 
tles were  rare,  though  there  were  some  fierce  armed  engagements  between  Sahwa 
forces — often  supported  by  U.S.  combat  forces — and  Al-Qaida.  More  frequently, 
however,  the  dismantling  of  Al-Qaida's  structure  took  the  form  of  identifying  and 
isolating  operatives  within  a  tribe — a  task  that  only  the  tribe  was  capable  of 
doing — and  informing  the  authorities,  turning  them  over,  or  eliminating  them 
directly.  As  part  of  the  anti-Al-Qaida  fight,  according  to  one  shaykh,  he  had  per- 
sonally reported  to  the  authorities  130  members  of  Al-Qaida  from  within  his  tribe, 
including  an  Al-Qaida  deputy  commander  and  a  minister  in  Al-Qaida's  Islamic 
State  of  Iraq,  which  also  suggests  the  depth  to  which  Al-Qaida  had  penetrated 
into  the  tribal  fabric.  Significantly,  as  Al-Anbar's  chief  of  police  noted,  "the  tribal 
shaykhs  were  targeted  by  their  fellow  tribesmen." 
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The  fight  against  Al-Qaida  frequently  followed  a  familiar  pattern  of  tribal  tradi- 
tion. For  example,  the  lifting  of  tribal  protection  (which  served  as  a  deterrent  in 
the  form  of  fear  of  tribal  revenge)  from  an  individual  was  a  used  as  an  effective 
means  to  deal  with  suspects.  Especially  in  the  countryside,  removing  tribal  pro- 
tection could  be  tantamount  to  a  death  sentence,  because  without  protection  a 
would-be  attacker  from  another  tribe  or  clan  need  not  fear  retaliation  by  the  vic- 
tim's tribe.  For  example,  one  of  the  key  recommendations  emerging  from  a  2007 
meeting  convened  by  the  mayor  and  the  police  chief  of  Falluja  with  the  local  tribal 
leaders  designed  to  counter  the  insurgents  was  that  the  tribes  proclaim  that  they 
would  disown  {baraa)  any  tribesmen  who  belonged  to  a  terrorist  organization,  and 
that  their  blood  could  thus  be  shed  with  impunity  {hadr  dam),  according  to  tribal 
tradition.  Likewise,  in  a  characteristically  traditional  manner,  the  shaykhs  of  the 
Anbakiya  confederation  in  Diyala  disowned  the  entire  family  of  a  woman  who  had 
been  accused  of  having  engaged  in  a  suicide  operation.^ 

At  times,  some  shaykhs  chafed  at  U.S.  limitations,  such  as  in  the  domain  of  rules 
of  engagement.  As  Shaykh  Ali  Hatim  put  it,  "All  we  want  is  a  free  hand"  and 
argued  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  Sahwa  could  just  summarily  kill  anyone  they 
captured  from  Al-Qaida,  rather  than  turning  them  over  and  worrying  about  courts 
and  human  rights  issues.^ 

Such  internecine  confrontations  could  be  painful.  As  Shaykh  Ali  Hatim  reminded 
an  interviewer,  "the  jihadi  groups  are  [also]  drawn  from  the  tribes."  Indeed,  in 
some  instances,  the  majority  of  a  tribe  might  have  been  pro-Al-Qaida.  One 
shaykh  in  Al-Anbar  even  expressed  discomfort  when  the  crackdowns  began  on 
Al-Qaida  after  the  tribal  shaykhs  and  U.S.  forces  had  begun  to  cooperate,  noting 
that  "divisions  began  to  appear  among  the  members  of  the  same  tribe,  as  some  of 
the  tribesmen  refused  to  attack  to  fight  and  eliminate  Al-Qaida's  presence  in  the 
area."  In  the  clashes  between  the  two  tribal  factions,  he  regretted,  "we  lost  a  lot 
of  men  from  both  camps."     For  the  fight  within  a  tribe,  members  from  one  clan 
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{fakhdh)  in  the  local  police  were  often  used  to  fight  members  of  Al-Qaida  who 
belonged  to  another  clan  in  the  same  tribe,  probably  as  a  way  to  reduce  the  natu- 
ral reluctance  to  fight  one's  own  closest  relatives. 

Sahwa  casualties  in  the  war  against  Al-Qaida  have  been  substantial.  The  Sahwa 
of  Diyala,  for  example,  suffered  over  one  thousand  casualties  fighting  against  Al- 
Qaida.  Sahwa  leaders  have  also  paid  a  price,  as  in  the  2006-07  period  alone, 
twenty-eight  prominent  tribal  figures  were  killed.  ^^  The  intensity  of  the  struggle 
against  Al-Qaida  is  also  illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  because  of  the  need,  tribes  were 
willing  to  override  deeply  rooted  customs  against  the  involvement  of  tribeswomen 
in  public  life  by  estabhshing  all-women  "Daughters  of  Iraq"  units  intended  to 
search  and  prevent  female  Al-Qaida  bombers  from  mounting  attacks. ^^  To  be  sure, 
as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Daughters  of  Iraq,  Wujdan  Adil,  confirmed,  "Society  in 
the  province  was  strongly  opposed  to  having  women  participate  in  security  work." 
The  women's  motivation,  supporting  "security  for  society  and  providing  an  income 
for  their  children,"  was  quite  similar  to  that  of  their  male  counterparts.  Other 
tribeswomen  have  also  been  encouraged  to  learn  how  to  shoot,  and  one  shaykh  in 
Al- Anbar,  underlining  the  gravity  of  the  situation  that  would  lead  to  taking  such 
a  step,  noted  that  "were  it  not  for  the  security  situation  in  our  country,  we  would 
not  have  agreed  to  let  women  bear  arms." 

The  establishment  of  the  Sahwa — as  the  embodiment  of  the  changed  relationship 
with  the  tribes — was  a  key  element  in  the  turnaround  of  the  situation  with  Al- 
Qaida,  as  it  generated  the  large  standing  forces  familiar  with  the  local  situation 
that  could  challenge  Al-Qaida,  at  least  with  U.S.  combat  support. The  switching  of 
allegiance  by  a  shaykh  could  have  significant  influence  on  security  in  an  area.  As 
Army  Colonel  Sean  MacFarland  noted  of  the  situation  in  Al- Anbar,  "Once  a  tribal 
leader  flips,  attacks  on  American  forces  in  that  area  stop  almost  overnight."  Al- 
Qaida's  mobility  was  now  hampered  significantly.  The  tribes,  being  able  to  limit 
access  and  capable  of  spotting  outsiders  easily,  were  key  to  area  control  so  that  it 
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was  very  difficult  for  i\i-Qaida  to  operate  without  at  least  a  tribe's  indifference. 
For  example,  two  tribes  in  Al-Anbar,  after  having  made  a  deal  with  and  receiving 
arms  trom  U.S.  forces,  were  confident  that  they  could  now  "prevent  any  outsider 
from  entering  their  territory,"  as  everyone  was  now  liable  to  a  close  inspection.^ 
Foreign  Arabs  were  at  a  disadvantage  because  they  were  outside  the  Iraqi  tribal 
network  and  thus  could  not  count  on  any  tribal  refuge.  Even  with  tribal  support, 
foreign  fighters  experienced  difficulties  blending  into  the  rural  environment,  and 
now  often  migrated  to  the  suburbs  of  Iraqi  cities,  where  they  would  be  less  con- 
spicuous, to  find  refuge.  Equally  important  was  the  tribes'  ability  to  reveal  the 
location  of  Al-Qaida  arms  caches,  the  loss  of  which  limited  its  ability  to  move  at 
an  operational  level.  Earlier,  auxiliaries  could  prepare  arsenals  which  mobile  Al- 
Qaida  units  could  use  when  arriving  in  an  area,  since  it  was  considerably  easier 
than  trying  to  travel  with  arms  and  ammunition. 

Using  any  measure  of  success,  the  results  of  the  Sahwa  operations  in  cooperation 
with  Coalition  forces  were  impressive.  In  Al-Anbar,  as  General  David  H.  Petraeus, 
Commander,  Multinational  Force-Iraq,  noted,  "A  year  ago  the  province  was 
assessed  as  'lost'  politically.  Today,  it  is  a  model  of  what  happens  when  local  lead- 
ers and  citizens  decide  to  oppose  Al-Qaeda."^^  Monthly  attack  levels  in  Al-Anbar 
had  declined  from  some  1,350  in  October  2006  to  slightly  over  200  in  August 
2007  and,  during  the  same  period,  4,400  arms  caches  had  been  discovered,  some 
1,700  more  than  had  been  discovered  in  all  of  the  preceding  year.  By  summer 
2007,  Al-Anbar  had  been  largely  secured,  and  Shaykh  Ahmad  Abu  Risha  esti- 
mated that  there  were  only  two  to  three  hundred  Al-Qaida  operatives  left  in  the 
province  by  November  of  that  year.^^  Al-Qaida  openly  recognized  that  the  Sahwa 
had  become  its  biggest  threat,  and  even  calculated  that  the  creation  of  the  Sahwa 
had  saved  U.S.  forces  from  "a  disaster." 
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Chapter  8 

Al-Oaida  Responds 


Al-Qaida  was  unprepared  for  the  geological  shift  in  the  human  terrain  and  the 
resulting  shock  and  impact  of  the  tribes'  new  cooperation  with  the  Coalition.  If 
anything,  the  Al-Qaida  leadership  in  Iraq  had  been  overconfident  that  the  tribal 
shaykhs,  whether  willingly  or  not,  supported  and  would  continue  to  support  their 
organization  and  that  Al-Qaida  would  remain  in  permanent  control  of  the  areas 
where  they  had  established  themselves.  As  one  of  Al-Zarqawi's  senior  lieutenants, 
Abu  Jafar  Al-Ansari,  had  noted  confidently,  "As  you  see,  we  are  completely  safe 
here  in  Al-Ramadi,  and  we  move  around  among  our  beloved  brothers  the  tribal 
notables  and  shaykhs,  who  have  opened  their  hearts  and  their  homes  to  us."  To  a 
significant  extent,  Al-Qaida's  leadership  believed  that  the  fact  they  had  recruited 
from  among  the  tribes  would  secure  Al-Qaida's  presence,  since  a  tribe  was  not 
expected  to  turn  against  its  own  sons,  or  as  Al-Ansari  had  asked  rhetorically,  "How 
can  we  imagine  that  the  tribal  chiefs  would  expel  their  sons  or  those  who 
support  them?"^ 

The  intensity  and  extent  of  the  turnaround  in  the  stance  of  the  tribes  to  Al-Qaida 
came  as  something  of  a  shock.  As  the  Islamic  State  of  Iraq's  minister  of  war  later 
noted  bitterly  about  the  tribes,  "you  kicked  us  in  the  face."  Also  writing  later, 
another  Al-Qaida  in  Iraq  figure  noted  that  the  appearance  of  the  Sahwa  and  the 
ensuing  loss  of  "many  men  and  much  territory"  had  forced  his  organization  to 
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adopt  a  new  strategy:  to  "play  dead"  {al-tazbahur  bVl-mawt),  that  is,  to  go  under- 
ground. At  a  tactical  level,  Al-Qaida  units  were  equally  unprepared  tor  such  shifts 
in  alliances.  For  example,  in  one  instance,  alter  a  commander  of  a  group  in  Samarra 
affiliated  with  Al-Qaida — and  himself  a  tribal  shaykli — had  reached  a  deal  with 
other  local  tribal  shaykhs  and  U.S.  forces  to  suspend  hostilities,  an  Al-Qaida  unit 
sent  to  Samarra  was  surprised  and  angered  by  the  unexpected  turn  of  events  and 
found  it  impossible  to  continue  operations  and  had  to  leave  the  area.^ 

When  a  response  came,  Al-Qaida,  as  one  could  expect,  excoriated  the  Sahwa  ini- 
tiative. Al-Zarqawi,  always  wary  ot  the  tribes,  had  complained  even  before  the 
formal  beginning  of  the  Sahwa  that  "some  tribal  shaykhs  have  abandoned  their 
religion."^  In  a  sermon,  Abu  Umar  Al-Baghdadi,  who  had  become  the  head  of  the 
recently  created  Islamic  State  ot  Iraq,  when  reterring  to  the  most  prominent 
shaykhs  in  the  Sahwa,  expressed  the  depth  of  anger  which  Al-Qaida  felt:  "Oh 
armies  of  God  and  supporters  of  the  sharia,  eradicate  this  noxious  bacteria  and 
purify  the  world  . . .  [use]  any  force  and  pressure  and  tear  apart  their  limbs,  demol- 
ish their  houses,  burn  their  propert)',  and  target  their  businesses  and  all  their 
belongings." 

A  communique  that  the  Islamic  State  of  Iraq  issued  after  Al-Zarqawi's  death 
labeled  those  who  joined  the  Sahwa  "mercenaries."  It  attributed  the  tribesmen's 
"jihadi  and  tribal"  desire  for  revenge  against  Al-Qaida  tor  the  latter's  earlier  killing 
of  their  relatives  (which  Al-Qaida  now  justified  by  accusing  those  they  had  killed 
of  having  been  "spies  and  agents")  as  one  motive  for  their  joining  the  Sahwa. 
Another  explanation  for  the  Sahwa,  from  Al-Qaida's  perspective,  was  that  this  was 
simply  a  pretext  for  those  who  wanted  to  take  power  within  a  tribe. ^  At  the  same 
time,  as  part  ot  its  intormation  campaign  intended  tor  damage  control,  Al-Qaida 
also  claimed  that  three-quarters  ot  all  tribal  leaders  had  given  the  baya  to  the 
recently  proclaimed  Islamic  State  of  Iraq,  which  was  most  unlikely. 
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Al-Qaida's  conclusion  at  the  time  was  that  it  was  obligatory  to  fight  a  jihad  against 
such  traitorous  elements  and  to  impose  the  Islamic  penalties  on  them  for  their 
"apostasy  and  infidelity. "^^  The  head  of  the  Islamic  State  of  Iraq,  Abu  Umar  Al- 
Baghdadi,  was  even  more  cutting,  characterizing  the  Sahwa  leadership  by  such 
epithets  as  "servants  of  the  Magian  Persian  parties"  and  "the  Shia's  shoes. "^^  He 
also  argued  for  the  need  to  put  tribal  loyalties  aside,  as  this  had  been  the  key  to 
Muhammad's  success  during  the  early  days  of  Islam.  More  directly,  he  condemned 
the  shaykhs  who  had  turned  against  Al-Qaida:  "May  God  damn  them  all."  Al- 
Qaida  routinely  called  the  Sahwa  "the  satanic  Sahwa"  (al-sahwa  al-shaytaniya),  "the 
harmful  Sahwa"  {sahwat  al-darar),  or  the  "Apostasy  Sahwa"  {sahwat  al-riddd). 

However,  some  influential  figures  in  Al-Qaida,  based  both  outside  and  inside  Iraq, 
seem  to  have  tried  to  be  more  flexible  and  realistic.  Bin  Ladin,  while  reminding 
his  audience  that  religious  ties  supersede  tribal  or  national  ones,  nevertheless  was 
still  going  out  of  his  way  in  late  2007  to  praise  Iraq's  tribes,  speaking  of  them  as 
"our  beloved  awesome  tribes,"  promising  that  they  would  be  rewarded  on  Judg- 
ment Day  if  they  remained  loyal  and  reminding  them  that  the  Americans  would 
leave  Iraq  eventually. ^^  Likewise,  although  Shaykh  Ata  Najd  Al-Rawi,  a  respected 
Iraqi  figure  in  Al-Qaida,  attributed  the  transfer  of  allegiances  by  the  shaykhs  to 
"tribal  chauvinism"  and  to  "interests  of  tribal  ambitions,"  he  also  admitted  the  pos- 
sibility that  Al-Qaida  had  transgressed  against  the  tribes  or,  as  he  put  it,  "We  advise 
our  brothers,  if  it  is  proven  that  errors  occurred,  to  correct  aU  their  errors  against  the 
tribes,  and  to  offer  the  latter  promises  and  guarantees  and  pay  reparations,  and  to 
win  them  over  using  whatever  means  possible."  He  also  highlighted  the  positive 
role  that  cooperative  tribal  leaders  could  play  for  Al-Qaida.  For  example,  he 
pointed  out  that  with  their  intimate  knowledge  of  their  fellow  tribesmen, 
shaykhs — if  favorably  inclined  to  Al-Qaida — could  act  as  an  effective  security 
clearance  mechanism  for  prospective  members,  and  he  urged  referral  to  tribal  lead- 
ers before  accepting  any  recruits.     At  the  same  time,  he  advised  that  if  the  tribes 
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remained  obstinate  then  "do  not  show  them  mercy"  and  suggested  the  need  to  kill 
some  shaykhs  "so  that  they  serve  as  a  warning  to  anyone  who  thinks  to  follow 
along  the  same  path."  More  analytically,  Al-Qaida  in  Iraq  attributed  the  United 
States'  success  in  weaning  away  the  tribes  to  an  intensive  media  campaign  against 
Al-Qaida  and  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  had  "flooded  [the  area]  with 
money."^^  One  Al-Qaida  commander  blamed  the  tribes'  switching  of  allegiance 
on  "the  most  trivial  ot  reasons,"  such  as  the  desire  for  jobs  as  provided  by  the 
United  States. ^^ 

Mother  Al-Qaida  blamed  the  reverses  on  a  competing  nationalist  and  Bathist  out- 
look in  Iraq  that  it  claimed  was  dominant. ^^  Bin  Ladin  explained  the  tribes' 
defection  as  the  result  ot  the  Americans'  decision,  in  the  wake  ot  the  perceived  fail- 
ure of  military  means,  to  retocus  their  etforts  to  the  political  arena,  as  they  had 
sought  to  "lead  the  tribes  astray  by  buying  their  conscience."  He  claimed  that 
"many  tribes,"  however,  had  refused  to  go  along,  and  he  regarded  such  tribes  as  "the 
proud  free  tribes. "^°  He  praised  those  tribal  shaykhs  who  gave  the  baya  to  Al-Zar- 
qawi's  successor  as  head  of  the  Islamic  State  of  Iraq.^^  Ayman  v^-Zawahiri  himself 
exhorted  the  Iraqi  tribes  to  avoid  cooperating  with  the  Sahwa  project,  appealing 
to  their  honor,  as  he  warned  that  any  tribe  that  betrayed  the  jihad  would  be 
remembered  in  history  as  traitors  and  agents,  while  those  who  did  not  would  be 
remembered  with  honor. 

Al-Qaida  at  all  levels  realized  that  its  plans  for  Iraq  had  gone  badly,  and  that  tribal 
loyalties  had  been  a  significant  factor  for  this  deteriorating  situation.  Although  Al- 
Qaida  allegedly  had  initially  expected  to  field  a  large  local  mujahidin  force,  and 
claimed  it  had  had  100,000  fighters  in  the  field  at  one  time,  a  military  expert  writ- 
ing in  a  journal  published  by  Mother  Al-Qaida  rued,  "What  happened  to  them? 
Don't  be  surprised  if,  at  most,  only  one  thousand  of  them  remain,"  and  called  the 
result  "a  military  disaster  by  any  measure."  Pointing  to  the  Dulaym  tribal  confed- 
eration, the  article  drew  a  stark  comparison  between  the  first  three  years  when  the 
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latter  confederation  reportedly  had  prided  itself  in  its  defiant  resistance  whereas 
"today  you  have  some  of  the  tribal  chiefs  who  are  openly  and  publicly  allied  to  the 
Americans!"  It  praised,  however,  those  mujahidin  who  had  remained  loyal  to  Al- 
Qaida,  for  although  they  too  were  from  the  same  tribes,  they  had  "preferred  loyalty 
to  religion  over  loyalty  to  tribe. "^^ 

Al-Qaida,  of  course,  fought  back  as  best  it  could  in  what  now  had  become  a  des- 
perate contest  for  survival  in  a  hostile  environment.  In  a  fight  to  just  stay  alive, 
many  foreign  fighters  left  the  country.  Many  Iraqi  Al-Qaida  fighters,  including 
entire  units,  joined  the  Sahwa.  Sermons  in  the  mosques  had  urged  Al-Qaida 
members  to  do  so.  Other  Al-Qaida  fighters  apparently  joined  the  Sahwa  not  out 
of  conviction  but  as  a  refuge.  From  the  first,  there  were  indications  that  at  least 
some  of  the  Sahwa  units  had  been  set  up  with  the  express  purpose  of  serving  as  a 
tribal  cover  for  a  continuing  relationship  with  Al-Qaida.  Other  Al-Qaida  fight- 
ers took  refuge  by  joining  the  local  police,  as  in  Diyala.  Still  other  fighters  sought 
a  more  conducive  environment  in  cities,  where  they  had  a  better  chance  of  blend- 
ing in.  Some  members  of  Al-Qaida  who  were  discontented  with  its  treatment  of 
the  population  and  had  urged  reform  just  left  the  organization,  without,  however. 
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A  key  component  of  Al-Qaida's  response  was  to  again  target  the  offending 
shaykhs,  who  were  now  in  charge  of  the  Sahwa  forces.  Often,  the  preferred  instru- 
ment was  the  use  of  members  from  the  shaykh's  own  tribe,  as  those  were  most 
likely  to  be  successful  and  least  likely  to  trigger  tribal  revenge.  As  one  Iraqi  secu- 
rity source  noted  of  the  frequent  attempted  assassinations  of  shaykhs,  "One  finds 
the  executioner  and  the  victim  from  the  same  tribe."  According  to  Shaykh  Ali 
Hatim,"Most  shaykhs  were  killed  at  the  hands  of  their  own  sons,  the  sons  of  their 
tribes  . . .  don't  think  for  a  minute  that  someone  comes  from  outside  the  tribe  and 
can  assassinate  the  shaykh  of  a  tribe.  That's  impossible. ""^^  In  fact,  Shaykh  Abd  Al- 
Sattar  Abu  Risha's  assailant  in  September  2007  had  also  been  his  fellow  tribesman 
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and  bodyguard/'"  Perhaps  not  surprisingly,  Abd  Al-Sattar's  successor  soon  there- 
after hired  foreign  workers  as  cooks,  cleaners,  and  servants  for  his  compound, 
whom  he  no  doubt  \^ewed  as  less  a  risk  than  even  his  fellow  tribesmen/"^  Multi- 
ple attacks  continued  against  the  same  leading  individuals  and  their  families. 
However,  distressing  as  such  attacks  might  be,  they  were  unlikely  bv  themselves  to 
change  the  tribes'  orientation  in  Al-Qaida's  favor  now  that  there  was  an  alliance 
with  the  United  States,  unless  the  overall  political  environment  itself  changed. 
Clearly,  Al-Qaida's  military  response  to  the  Sahwa-Coalition  onslaught  was 
unlikely  to  succeed,  and  the  organization  would  have  to  reassess  its  assumptions 
and  strategy  if  it  were  to  remain  an  effective  player  even  in  the  Sunni  areas. 
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Chapter  9 

Al-Oaida  Adapts 


Although  Al-Qaida  was  impressed  by  the  scope  and  impact  of  the  Sahwa  move- 
ment, at  least  publicly  it  believed  early  on  that  the  Sahwa  project  was  fragile  and 
not  deeply  rooted  in  Al-Anbar's  tribes.  Al-Qaida  took  emergency  measures  in  an 
effort  at  damage  control.  As  noted  above,  Al-Qaida  sought  to  appeal  to  the  tribes 
by  installing  a  local  individual,  Abu  Umar  Al-Baghdadi,  as  the  new  leader  of  the 
Islamic  State  of  Iraq,  following  Al-Zarqawi 's  death.  An  Iraqi  Al-Qaida  figure,  per- 
haps to  highlight  the  organizations  respect  for  Iraqis  and  its  own  flexibility,  stressed 
that  Al-Baghdadi  had  originally  not  even  been  a  member  of  the  organization  or  a 
commander  and  yet  had  been  put  in  charge.^  As  well,  Al-Qaida  sought  to  give  the 
appearance  that  it  would  become  more  discerning  in  whom  it  targeted,  beginning 
to  emphasize  explicitly  that  it  did  not  target  all  tribal  shaykhs,  especially  not  "hon- 
orable" ones,  but  only  those  who  served  as  agents  and  who  were  involved  in  the 
Sahwa. ^  Despite  the  harsh  treatment  of  many  shaykhs  by  Al-Qaida,  the  latter 
remained  overly  optimistic,  and  unrealistic,  still  assuming  that  over  70  percent  of 
the  Sunni  tribal  shaykhs  would  adhere  to  the  Islamic  State  of  Iraq."^ 

Reassessing  the  Situation 

Mother  Al-Qaida,  in  a  comprehensive  policy  review  from  late  2009  to  early  2010, 
sought  to  analyze  what  had  gone  wrong  in  Iraq  and  to  provide  policy  guidance  to 
its  followers  in  that  country  in  order  to  implement  a  more  successful  revised 
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strategy  for  the  future.  The  document  eschews  religious  exhortations,  noting  that 
"it  is  pointless  for  us  to  play  the  role  ot  a  preacher  and  recite  verses  from  the  Qur'an 
and  the  hadith,"  focusing  instead  on  an  analysis  very  much  in  the  realistic  mode. 
Often,  such  analyses  crystallize  and  systematize  verbal  discussions  and  initiatives 
that  have  already  been  occurring  v^^ithin  Al-Qaida  decision-making  circles  and 
among  field  commanders,  and  reflect  at  least  an  emerging  consensus.  The  intent  of 
such  public  Al-Qaida  documents  was  also  to  reinforce  guidance  already  provided 
to  regional  leaders  in  verbal  or  written  form  and  to  inform  the  rank  and  file  of 
official  policy. 

Perhaps  the  key  difference  from  an  earlier  strategy  Al-Zarqawi  had  pursued  in  Iraq 
was  in  how  to  deal  with  the  tribes.  The  author(s)  of  the  document  recognize  the 
success  of  the  U.S.  tribal  strategy  and  concede  that  "no  doubt,  recruiting  the  tribes 
in  order  to  eliminate  the  mujahidin  was  a  brilliant  and  bold  idea,"  The  document, 
however,  posits  that  there  is  still  hope  for  Al-Qaida  to  regain  its  lost  position.  To 
win  over  the  tribes  again,  the  author(s)  admit,  is  not  easy,  due  to  "security  and  soci- 
etal obstacles,"  but,  as  the  document  stresses,  "this  is  a  plan  which  is  well  worth  the 
effort.''  (emphasis  in  the  original)  And,  moreover,  if  the  "Crusaders"  were  able  to 
overcome  such  obstacles,  then  "the  difficulties  should  not  mean  that  the  plan 
should  be  rejected  outright."^ 

The  document  concedes  that  "some  areas  and  villages  may  hold  grudges  and  be 
suspicious  of  the  mujahidin,"  blaming  hostile  propaganda  or  even  "errors"  which 
some  mujahidin  may  have  committed  in  the  past,  or  because  of  the  dominance  of 
the  Sahwa.  However,  the  perceived  internal  contradictions  of  what  it  calls  the  "infi- 
del Sahwa" — which  is  said  to  contain  already  within  it  "the  elements  of  collapse 
and  disintegration" — are  said  to  provide  critical  vulnerabilities  that  can  be 
exploited.  The  document  expresses  the  hope  that  material  interests  and  tribal  loy- 
alties would  be  only  temporary  elements  of  cohesion  and  that  they  would  not  be 
able  to  serve  as  a  stable  basis  for  the  Sahwa. 
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In  addition  to  an  intensified  information  campaign  to  explain  what  the  plan  for 
an  Islamic  State  of  Iraq  entailed,  a  new  approach  toward  the  tribes  was  suggested 
this  document.  One  line  of  operation  that  had  especially  impressed  Al-Qaida 
the  effectiveness  of  tribally  based  militias,  like  the  Sahwa,  to  control  an  area. 
In  fact,  this  document  urges  that  this  successful  initiative  be  replicated  by  the  cre- 
ation of  similar  pro- Al-Qaida  tribally  based  forces.  With  the  introduction  of  such 
locally  based  tribal  units  to  protect  Al-Qaida  members  and  to  expel  the  police  and 
the  Sahwa,  the  document  emphasizes  that  the  current  security  situation  can  be 
reversed  and  that  all  the  "erroneous  impressions"  about  the  mujahidin  will  then 
"evaporate,"  since  the  mujahidin  wiU  all  be  among  their  own  fellow  tribesmen. 

Rather  than  insisting  on  specifically  Al-Qaida  military  units,  the  authors  of  the 
document  recommend  existing  local  tribal  militias  or  units  {majmuai)  be  retained, 
having  a  minimal  foreign  footprint  but  with  Al-Qaida  exerting  its  control  by  pro- 
viding the  leadership — specifically  a  military  commander  and  a  qadi — as  well  as 
providing  the  ideological  orientation  for  such  tribally  based  militias.  According  to 
the  document,  "as  is  well  known,"  relying  on  "mobile  military  forces"  (al-intishar 
al-askari) — which  here  appears  to  mean  mobile  stand-alone  Al-Qaida  units  with 
outsiders  and  Iraqis  and  not  tied  to  a  specific  tribe  or  tribal  territory — to  control 
areas  is  "a  source  of  weakness."  Rather  than  railing  against  tribal  loyalties  as  had 
earlier  been  the  case,  now  local  tribal  forces — composed  apparently  of  fighters  not 
necessarily  ideologically  committed  to  Al-Qaida's  beliefs — protecting  their  own 
homes  and  their  folk  are  best  suited  for  Al-Qaida's  area  of  control,  for  "these  tribal 
units  draw  their  power  from  their  local  environment,  since  they  represent  every- 
one in  the  area  which  they  are  defending  and  protecting."  These  units  would  be 
modeled  on  the  Sahwa  but,  in  Al-Qaida's  case,  would  have  a  jihadist  orientation. 
As  the  document  urged, "  We  call  on  the  Islamic  State  of  Iraq  to  establish  jihadi  Sahwa 
Councils^  (emphasis  in  the  original)  However  unrealistic  such  a  proposal  for  cre- 
ating a  jihadist  Sahwa  might  be  in  the  local  context,  what  it  does  underscore  is 
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Al-Qaida's  acceptance  of  the  reality  of  the  continuity  and  strength  of  tribal  cohe- 
sion and  of  the  necessity  of  accommodating  it. 

Mother  Al-Qaida  also  advised  its  followers  in  Iraq  to  accept  neutrals  rather  than 
create  enemies  by  forcing  Iraqis  to  choose  sides.  In  his  eulogy  for  Al-Zarqawi,  Bin 
Ladin  himself  rebuked  the  latter  implicitly  for  his  rigid  extremism,  noting  that  "he 
[i.e.,  Al-Zarqawi]  had  clear  instructions  to  focus  his  combat  against  the  occupying 
aggressors,  and  especially  against  the  Americans,  and  to  treat  as  neutral  all  those 
who  wanted  to  be  neutral."  A  foreign  senior  observer  with  close  ties  to  Al-Qaida 
continued  to  urge  the  organization  to  have  a  greater  flexibility  particularly  toward 
the  tribes  in  Iraq,  noting  that  "it  is  necessary  to  have  an  open-door  policy  toward 
the  neutral  groups  of  the  Iraqi  people  in  order  to  recruit  them  to  the  Islamic  State 
of  Iraq's  project,  and  especially  so  the  tribes,  since  they  are  good  people  and  wiU 
provide  fresh  fighters  to  the  Islamic  State  of  Iraq,  as  well  as  expertise  and  energy 
which  one  cannot  afford  to  pass  up  at  all."^"^ 

In  particular.  Mother  Al-Qaida  recognized  the  need  to  cooperate  to  a  greater 
extent  with  the  tribal  shaykhs:  "This  concept  presupposes  cooperation  with  the 
honest  tribal  shaykhs  in  establishing  security  forces  from  the  youth  of  their  tribes 
for  the  defense  of  their  territory  against  the  puppet  police  and  the  Crusader  forces 
and  to  cleanse  an  area  of  them  completely."  A  key  element  that  sets  off  this 
revised  strategy  is  that  now,  rather  than  eliminating  or  bypassing  the  tribal  shaykhs, 
Al-Qaida  in  Iraq  is  instructed  to  work  through  the  shaykhs.  As  the  document 
urges,  Al-Qaida  should  now  operate  in  coordination  with  the  tribes  and  the  jihadi 
Sahwa  should  be  financed  by  the  tribes  as  weU  as  by  Al-Qaida,  but  that  can  "only 
be  accomplished  by  convincing  the  tribal  shaykhs  and  notables,  and  then  the  rest 
of  the  people  residing  in  the  area  can  be  convinced."  Working  with  the  tribal 
leadership,  according  to  this  document,  provides  a  greater  likelihood  "ot  obtaining 
the  agreement,  loyalty,  and  support  of  the  people"  rather  than  trying  "to  control 
the  area  by  force"  and  ignoring  the  notables.     In  a  section  entitled  "Winning  the 
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Tribal  Shaykhs' Loyalty,"  the  document  stresses  that  Al-Qaida  must  negotiate  with 
the  shaykhs,  as  this  will  make  them  believe  they  are  important  to  Al-Qaida,  and 
make  them  feel  they  are  doing  something  useful  for  their  people  and  their  area. 
This  approach  is  said  to  induce  shaykhs  to  be  more  committed  and  more 
courageous,  provided  the  idea  is  presented  to  them  in  an  effective  and  convincing 

1  o 

manner. 

Al-Qaida  realized  that  newly  minted  shaykhs  who  were  able  to  wield  power — and 
whom  the  document  derides  as  "bandits  and  those  with  previous  baggage" — had 
entrenched  themselves  thanks  to  the  armed  power  and  material  benefits  they  had 
accrued  through  their  alliance  with  the  "Crusaders." These  assets  allegedly  gave 
such  shaykhs  a  decisive  advantage  over  pro-Al-Qaida  elements — labeled  "the  hon- 
orable shaykhs  and  the  youth."  But,  by  the  same  token,  and  whether  correctly  or 
not,  Al-Qaida  beheved  that  the  new  power  elite  and  their  new  "law  of  the  jungle" 
and  "moral  libertarianism"  had  alienated  it  from  the  majority  of  the  tribesmen  and 
that  would  undermine  popular  acceptance  of  the  Sahwa. 

Some  Sahwa  leaders  had  indeed  been  sensitive  initially  to  the  appearance  of  receiv- 
ing significant  U.S.  support,  in  part  because  of  apparent  condemnation  from  Iraqi 
critics  living  abroad  and  from  shaykhs  opposed  to  the  Sahwa. ^^  In  response, 
Shaykh  Fawaz  Al-Jarba,  a  senior  shaykh  of  the  one-million-member-strong 
Shammar  tribal  confederation  and  a  prominent  figure,  had  in  fact  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  publicly  deny  that  there  had  been  any  combined  operations  with  U.S.  forces. 
For  his  part,  another  shaykh  sneered  (albeit  unconvincingly)  at  those  who  claimed 
that  "'the  Americans  finance  them,  that  the  Americans  give  them  billions;'  come 
on,  uncle,  just  tell  me  what  it  is  they  give  us?  Ask  the  Americans  themselves,  uncle, 
and  I  challenge  the  Americans,  I  challenge  them  from  where  I  sit  whether  they 

have  given  us  a  single  cent By  God  the  Almighty,  we  have  not  taken  from  them 

either  weapons  nor  money,  nor  anything  at  all." 
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There  are  indications  that  rethinking  along  Mother  Al-Qaida's  lines  had  also  been 
occurring  at  least  among  some  members  of  Al-Qaida  in  Iraq,  particularly  those  in 
the  local  leadership  who  recognized  that  there  were  problems.  For  example,  a  com- 
mander who  had  recently  broken  with  Al-Qaida,  had  believed  that  targeting  the 
Sahwa,  instead  ot  wooing  back  its  members  and  focusing  attacks  against  the 
Americans,  had  been  a  major  error  and  had  alienated  the  Sunni  population."" 

At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  original  limitations  of  Al-Qaida's  appeal  to  the 
tribes  appear  to  persist  in  the  strategy  outlined  in  Mother  Al-Qaida  's  policy  re\dew 
document.  For  example,  the  emphasis  on  wooing  the  tribal  youth  remained  in 
force.  Al-Qaida  in  Iraq  was  advised  to  select  military  commanders  who  have  expe- 
rience, patience,  and  the  sophistication  needed  specifically  to  work  effectively  with 
tribal  youths.  Indeed,  tribal  youths  are  seen  as  key  in  "convincing"  merchants  and 
others  who  are  employed  to  donate  money  for  the  projected  Al-Qaida-run  tribal 
self-defense  forces.^'* 

Similarly,  the  policy  review  document's  calls  for  an  application  of  the  sharia  con- 
tinued an  earlier  line  of  operation.  The  document  acknowledges  that  the 
motivations  for  the  establishment  and  spread  of  the  Sahwa  had  been  not  only 
material  incentives  but  also  a  "hate  for  the  Islamic  sharia  and  for  the  obligations 
which  its  principles  entail  and  tor  its  mores,  and  a  desire  to  be  tree  ot  all  ot  that  in 
pursuit  of  passions  and  pleasures."  ^  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  application  ot  the 
sharia  remains  a  central  tenet  of  Al-Qaida's  worldview,  and  something  that  cannot 
be  abandoned  with  impunin^  The  declared  objective  as  stated  in  this  document 
was  still  to  continue  "raising  the  banner  of  the  sharia  so  that  the  people  can  be 
judged  by  it,  which  is  an  obligation  at  the  very  heart  of  religion,  and  not  some- 
thing marginal  which  one  can  postpone  until  it  becomes  possible.""^  In  its  advice 
to  Al-Qaida  in  Iraq,  Mother  Al-Qaida  continued  to  oppose  customary  law  for  the 
tribes  of  Iraq,  noting  that  it  was  a  throwback  to  the  jahiliya  period  and  contrary  to 
Islamic  law,^^  However,  the  focus  now  was  to  use  the  Sharia  against  "thieves  and 
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bandits" — implicitly  rather  than,  as  before,  against  anyone  who  might  not  adhere 
to  the  letter  of  the  law — which  presumably  would  make  its  application  more 
palatable.  As  the  document  acknowledges,  living  under  the  sharia  "appears  to 
some  to  be  a  frightening  and  terrifying  prospect,"  but  the  document  also  exudes 
confidence  that  once  people  actually  experience  sharia,  they  would  come  to 
feel  otherwise. ^^ 

Ultimately,  the  question  was  not  whether  Al-Qaida  had  abandoned  its  basic  prin- 
ciples and  objectives  but  whether  it  had  adapted  sufficiently  to  overcome  earlier 
barriers  to  effectiveness  and  whether  the  situation  on  the  ground  had  also  changed 
enough  to  make  Al-Qaida's  modified  approach  meaningful. 
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Chapter  10 

The  Tribes  and  the  Iraqi 

Government:  A  Rocky 

Relationship 


With  the  progressive  reduction  in  U.S.  military  and  poHtical  involvement,  the 
human  terrain  once  again  was  shifting.  In  particular,  as  part  of  the  phased  han- 
dover of  responsibility  for  the  Sahwa  from  the  U.S.  forces  to  the  Iraqi  government 
in  the  December  2008  to  April  2009  period,  the  identity  of  the  government 
changed  for  the  Sahwa  to  that  of  a  local  player.  The  relationship  between  the  tribes 
and  the  Iraqi  government  would  have  been  a  difficult  one  even  without  the  pres- 
ence of  Al-Qaida,  and  the  result  has  been  an  operational  environment  that  is  more 
favorable  for  Al-Qaida,  by  engendering  potential  critical  vulnerabilities  that  the 
latter  can  seek  to  exploit.  In  fact,  Al-Qaida  viewed  the  relationship  between  the 
Sahwa  and  the  Iraqi  government  as  a  critical  vulnerability  to  exploit,  with  Ayman 
Al-Zawahiri  noting  that  the  "the  Sahwa  has  been  undermined  and  has  become 
threatened  by  the  Shia  [i.e.,  Iraqi]  government."  The  relationship  between  the 
Sunni  tribes  and  the  central  government  even  during  the  common  war  against  Al- 
Qaida  was  often  marked  by  mistrust  and  mutually  exclusive  expectations  and 
objectives.  The  tribes' quest  for  power  and  autonomy,  supported  by  its  ready-made 
Sahwa  armed  muscle,  was  bound  to  make  any  partnership  with  the  Iraqi  state  an 
uneasy  one  at  best. 

A  Clash  of  Political  Cultures: 
Centralization  vs.  Decentralization 

Realistically,  given  the  country's  political  culture,  any  Iraqi  state  would  be  predis- 
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posed  to  centralize  power  and  would  look  at  a  phenomenon  such  as  the  Sahwa — 
or  at  the  factor  of  assertive  tribes  that  lay  behind  the  Sahwa  militia — with  concern 
as  a  potential  or  active  threat.  The  relationship  between  the  Sunni  tribes  and  the 
government  has  been  exacerbated  by  the  perception  in  the  eyes  of  most  Sunnis  of 
a  government,  army,  and  security  force  that  are  predominantly  Shia,  with  signifi- 
cant influence  from — or  even  domination  by — Iran.  The  government,  for  its  part, 
has  eyed  Sunni  regions  with  suspicion  as  being  potentially  disloyal,  as  being  will- 
ing to  cooperate  with  neighboring  Sunni  regimes,  and  as  being  tied  to  the  past 
Saddam  regime.  To  be  sure,  sympathy  for  the  Bath  party  does  continue  to  be  active 
within  some  tribes  ,  which  is  not  surprising,  given  the  links  of  some  tribal  leaders 
with  Saddam  before  2003.  For  example,  Shaykh  Ahmad  Abu  Risha  defended  the 
Bathists,  stressing  that  "the  Bathists  are  Iraqis  and  we  want  them  to  continue  liv- 
ing safely  in  this  country.  . . .  Why  should  we  force  the  Bathists  to  leave  Iraq?  . . . 
There  are  six  million  Bathists  we  should  win  over."  And,  he  praised  the  army  under 
Saddam,  in  which  he  himself  had  been  an  officer.^  In  2011,  a  number  of  major 
Sunni  tribal  shaykhs  asked  the  government  to  rescind  the  2008  "Accountability 
and  Justice"  law  that  Sunnis  have  viewed  as  a  tool  for  revenge  against  former 
Bathists."^  With  the  additional  element  of  Al-Qaida  in  play,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  government's  suspicions  of  the  Sunni  tribes  and  of  the  Sahwa  would 
increase  even  more.  Characteristically,  Prime  Minister  Al-Maliki  fretted  in  public 
that  the  Sahwa  had  become  penetrated  by  both  the  Bath  and  Al-Qaida  and 
claimed  that  it  was  "working  to  create  another  Saddam." 

The  Iraqi  government  that  eventually  came  into  being,  with  its  Shia  coloring,  was 
never  quite  comfortable  with  how  the  Sunni  Sahwa  was  estabUshed,  thereby  sow- 
ing the  seeds  of  mistrust  from  the  start.  Shaykh  Fawaz  Al-Jarba  of  the  Shammar 
confederation  was  later  to  claim  that  as  early  as  2004  he  had  proposed  to  the  Iraqi 
government  to  set  up  a  Sahwa-Uke  tribal  force,  but  "we  could  not  do  it  at  the 
time."^  What  is  more,  according  to  Shaykh  Wisam  Al-Hardan,  "The  political  enti- 
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ties  started  pressuring  the  American  commanders  in  Anbar  not  to  help  us.  We  met 
with  Al-Maliki,  and  a  verbal  confrontation  ensued,  and  we  threatened  him.  If  we 
were  not  given  any  assistance  from  them,  we  were  going  to  push  the  terrorists  into 
their  territory,  close  the  borders,  and  let  them  worry  about  the  terrorists."^  Shaykh 
Abd  Al-Sattar  Abu  Risha  again  sought  support  from  the  Iraqi  government  in 
2007,  but  he  complained  that  this  was  slow  in  coming  and  fellow  shaykhs  from 
Al- Anbar  threatened  that  if  Baghdad  did  not  provide  such  support,  Al- Anbar 
would  set  up  its  own  autonomous  canton,  hardly  a  gesture  that  would  have 
reassured  the  central  government.  A  Shia  journalist,  perhaps  reflecting  govern- 
ment views,  expressed  his  misgivings  early  about  the  Sahwa,  drawing  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Sahwa's  creation  had  bypassed  the  Iraqi  government  in  an 
extralegal  move  and  that  arming  Sunni  tribes  would  weaken  the  government  in 
the  long  run. 

Tribal  shaykhs,  in  the  absence  of  a  strong  central  government,  had  already  sought 
to  flex  their  muscles  immediately  after  the  collapse  of  the  Saddam  regime,  even  on 
the  international  scene.  For  example,  the  Shaykhs'  Council,  established  by  local 
tribal  initiative  after  the  fall  of  Saddam,  had  soon  thereafter  even  begun  dealing 
directly  with  the  United  Nations,  the  Arab  League,  and  various  Arab 
governments.^^  A  press  report,  citing  unnamed  "sources  close  to  the  Iraqi 
government,"  had  called  President  George  W.  Bush's  visit  to  the  Sahwa  leader 
Shaykh  Abd  Al-Sattar  Abu  Risha  in  September  2007  "a  not  very  friendly  signal, 
which  contradicted  protocol  and  embarrassed  the  politicians  who  were  brought  in 
after  midnight  to  meet  with  the  U.S.  president  in  the  strongholds  of  the 
tribal  militias."^ ^ 

Shortly  thereafter,  a  tribal  delegation  from  Al- Anbar  was  invited  to  Washington  in 
2007  to  meet  President  Bush  and  other  senior  government  officials,  and  Shaykh 
Ali  Hatim  noted  that  Shaykh  Abd  Al-Sattar  Abu  Risha  would  be  "the  interlocu- 
tor between  the  General  Council  of  Arab  and  Iraqi  Tribes  and  the  American  side," 
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that  is,  that  the  tribes  would  bypass  the  Iraqi  government  in  dealing  directly  with 
the  United  States.  The  Iraqi  government  was  reportedly  angry  that  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment had  not  even  informed  it  when  the  invitation  had  been  extended  to  the 
Anbar  Sahwa  leaders  for  that  visit,  as  the  Iraqi  prime  minister's  adviser  for  tribal 
affairs,  Karim  Bakhati,  noted  in  a  thinly  veiled  rebuke  that  "one  would  have 
thought  that  [the  invitation]  would  have  been  sent  through  the  Iraqi  government," 
and  concluded  that  "sending  the  invitations  in  this  manner  bypasses  the  authority 
of  the  central  government."  He  also  reiterated  that  "it  is  indispensable  that  the 
central  government  be  aware  of  all  initiatives  whether  from  the  American  side  or 
from  any  political  formation. "^"^  Nevertheless,  the  following  year,  the  head  of  the 
Council  of  Tribal  Shaykhs,  Shaykh  Majid  Abd  Al-Razzaq  Al-Ali  Sulayman, 
would  visit  the  Egyptian  foreign  minister  in  Cairo,  in  a  clear  show  of  defiance  to 
the  Baghdad  government.  The  fact  that,  reportedly,  encouragement  and  money 
for  the  Sahwa  also  came  from  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan,  where  many  of  the  Iraqi 
shaykhs  resided,  must  also  not  have  pleased  the  Baghdad  government,  which  often 
has  had  tense  relations  with  its  Sunni  neighbors. 

When  the  U.S. -Iraq  strategic  framework  agreement  was  being  debated  in  2008, 
Shaykh  Ahmad  Abu  Risha  expressed  his  strong  support — which  in  and  of  itself 
the  Iraqi  government  would  have  welcomed — but  at  the  same  time  reminded  lis- 
teners of  his  visit  to  Washington  and  of  the  assurances  that  President  Bush  and 
other  government  officials  had  given  him  personally  on  the  subject  of  a  future  U.S. 
withdrawal,  which  probably  again  irritated  Baghdad  officials.^  The  government's 
long-standing,  deep-seated  hostility  of  the  Sahwa  did  not  bode  well  for  the  latter 
in  the  future,  as  an  Iraqi  Army  general  told  the  press,  "These  people  [i.e.,  the 
Sahwa]  are  like  cancer,  and  we  must  remove  them." 

The  US.  handover  of  responsibility  for  the  Sahwa  to  the  Iraqi  government  crys- 
tallized the  need  to  accommodate  competing  demands  and  visions  between  the 
government  and  the  Sunni  tribes  and  highlighted  the  need  to  develop  a  new 
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relationship.  Friction  between  the  Sahwa  and  the  central  government  was  indica- 
tive of  a  deeper  mutual  suspicion,  as  Sunni  tribal  leaders  have  sought  more  power 
by  at  times  crossing  the  boundary  of  their  local  authority,  and  thus  representing  a 
threat  from  the  perspective  of  the  central  state.  In  the  largely  Shia  south,  it  seems 
that  the  central  government  has  in  general  been  able  to  work  out  a  somewhat  more 
stable  balance  with  tribal  leaders,  perhaps  aided  by  the  shared  Shia  linkages,  as  well 
as  by  a  mutual  interest  to  counter  the  Sadr  and  other  Shia  militias  that  challenge 
the  power  both  of  Prime  Minister  Nuri  Al-Maliki  and  the  tribal  shaykhs.  In  fact, 
in  the  largely  Shia  areas  of  central  and  south  Iraq,  Prime  Minister  Al-Maliki  estab- 
lished in  early  2008  the  Tribal  Support  Councils  {Majalis  Al-Isnad  Al-Ashairi), 
structures  resembling  the  Sahwa  and  intended  to  organize  tribal  support  for  secu- 
rity. However,  unlike  the  Sahwa,  the  initiative  came  from  the  central  government, 
and  the  support  councils  were  widely  viewed  as  an  instrument  for  Prime  Minister 
Al-Maliki  to  influence  and  control  tribal  shaykhs,  rather  than  as  a  threat. ^^ 

The  government  has  been  particularly  wary  of  the  Sahwa  becoming  a  parallel 
Sunni  armed  force.  As  part  of  the  handover,  Al-Maliki  expressed  his  concern  at  a 
press  conference  that  the  government  needed  to  ensure  it  had  a  monopoly  over 
armed  force  and  announced  that  it  would  limit  Sahwa  powers  of  arrest,  while 
expressing  the  need  "to  close  out  the  Sahwa  file."^^ 

The  issue  of  the  Sahwa  is  also  of  concern  to  the  broader  Shia  community,  and  this 
was  echoed  in  2007  by  the  then-leader  of  the  Supreme  Islamic  Iraqi  Council  (one 
of  the  larger  Shia  parties),  the  late  Abd  Al-Aziz  Al-Hakim.  In  a  holiday  sermon, 
he  stressed  that  the  Sahwa  must  be  a  reinforcement  to  the  government,  "not  a 
replacement  for  it,"  especially  in  mixed  areas,  and  that  "weapons  must  only  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  government."^^ 

Major  General  Mahdi  Sabih,  commander  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior's  secu- 
rity forces,  reflected  the  government's  mistrust  of  the  Sahwa  when  he  expressed 
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his  unease  that  the  Sahwa  had  become  "a  third  security  force"  in  addition  to  the 
army  and  the  national  police,  and  he  rejected  Sahwa  requests  to  establish  a  sepa- 
rate ministry  to  handle  their  affairs.  He  also  claimed  that  U.S.  support  had 
encouraged  the  shaykhs  to  demand  more  privileges,  which  would  result  in  "secu- 
rity chaos,"  while  noting  that  some  tribes  had  even  set  up  their  local  Sahwa  without 
any  real  need  to  do  so  and  that  the  latter  had  become  little  more  than  employment 
offices  for  the  shaykhs'  relatives. 

Perhaps  fueling  government  concerns  has  also  been  the  fact  that  the  Al-Anbar 
Sahwa  had  tried  to  expand  beyond  a  local  area  of  operations  by  their  activities  in 
neighboring  Salah  Al-Din  Province  and  by  seeking  to  open  an  intelligence  office 
in  Baghdad.^"^  Iraqi  tribes  can  extend  over  wide  areas,  and  tribes  in  Al-Anbar  had 
members  who  had  settled  in  cities,  for  example,  so  it  was  not  surprising  that  those 
tribes  would  also  seek  to  operate  in  Baghdad  and  elsewhere  outside  their  home 
province. ^"^  However,  the  government,  not  unexpectedly,  refused  permission  for  the 
Al-Anbar  Sahwa's  desired  intelligence  office  in  Baghdad,  probably  apprehensive 
about  seeing  such  armed  groups  controlled  by  individuals  with  a  power  base 
beyond  the  government's  reach. 

In  fact,  Shaykh  Abd  Al-Sattar  Abu  Risha  had  aspired  to  be  recognized  as  the 
leader  of  the  Sahwa  in  all  of  Iraq,  according  to  his  brother  and  successor,  Ahmad, 
who  likewise  told  President  Bush  when  the  two  met  that  he  represented  all  the 
shaykhs  of  Iraq.^^  Arguing  that  Al-Anbar  was  most  deserving  of  such  leadership 
because  of  the  success  achieved  there,  Abd  Al-Sattar  Abu  Risha  had  hoped  to  con- 
vert the  Sahwa  into  a  national  political  force — no  doubt  with  himself  as  leader. 
His  brother  Ahmad,  for  his  part,  had  been  rumored  in  the  run-up  to  the  2010  elec- 
tions to  be  seeking  the  presidency  for  himself.  He  was  also  thought  to  have  lobbied 
Gulf  sources  for  money  and  support,  thereby  no  doubt  further  alienating  Prime 
Minister  Al-Maliki,  who  would  have  viewed  such  aspirations  as  a  threat  to  his  own 
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precarious  position. ^^  Significantly,  during  a  conference  in  2010  of  tribal  shaykhs 
and  notables,  which  Prime  Minister  Al-Maliki  attended,  the  tribes'  spokesman, 
Shaykh  Abbud  Wahid  Al-Isawi,  requested  that  the  government  establish  a  sepa- 
rate tribal  "National  Council"  in  order  to  enable  the  tribes  to  "play  a  role  in  national 
affairs,"  asserting  that  "we  are  Iraq,  both  its  history  and  future." 

In  many  ways,  the  Sunni  tribal  shaykhs  have  been  able  to  entrench  themselves  at 
the  local  level,  and  any  centralization  would  involve  a  loss  of  their  privileges  and, 
by  extension,  those  of  their  fellow  tribesmen.  With  the  buildup  of  the  Sahwa,  tribal 
leaders  in  the  Sunni  areas  had  seen  their  chance  to  develop  political  control  over 
their  home  areas,  and  had  used  the  Sahwa  period  to  establish  their  authority  over 
the  local  administrative  machinery.  For  example,  before  the  handover  of  control 
from  the  U.S.  forces  to  the  Iraqi  government,  some  Sahwa  leaders  sought  to 
assume  local  government  functions,  such  as  Shaykh  Mustafa  Kamil  Al-Jiburi,  head 
of  the  Sahwa  in  South  Baghdad,  who  announced  that  his  organization  intended  to 
"rebuild  the  infrastructure  of  the  schools,  clinics,  streets,  and  electricity."  In  Al- 
Anbar,  tribal  shaykhs,  through  their  clients,  even  established  control  over  the  local 
university. 

Sunni  shaykhs  also  tend  to  dominate  provincial  councils,  with  most  council  mem- 
bers themselves  being  shaykhs,  thereby  ensuring  a  built-in  situation  of  conflict  with 
officials  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the  central  government. "^^  As  Shaykh 
Umar  Al-Jiburi,  head  of  the  Independent  Iraqi  Tribal  Assembly,  asserted,  "Tribes- 
men . . .  must  have  the  greatest  say  in  selecting  the  members  of  the  local  municipal 
councils  and  of  the  local  government"  and  affirmed  that  the  "tribes  are  the  locus  of 
the  distribution  of  power,  with  their  votes,  in  selecting  the  provincial  councils  and 
the  Parliament."  As  a  leading  shaykh  in  Al-Anbar  had  noted  with  pride,  the 
Sahwa  expected  to  be  treated  as  an  equal  player,  alongside  the  government  and  the 
U.S.  forces  for,  as  he  stressed,  "we  are  not  government  employees." 
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Not  surprisingly,  the  government  spokesman,  Ali  Dabbagh,  had  complained  that 
"the  Sahwa  councils  in  some  provinces  have  become  substitutes  for  the  govern- 
ment and  the  state  and  its  machinery,  and  therefore  the  government  is  concerned 
that  the  Sahw^a  may  expand  at  the  expense  of  the  state's  authority."^^  As  a  case  in 
point,  in  Salah  Al-Din  Province,  tribal  shaykhs  held  a  meeting  at  which  they 
decided  to  remove  a  local  police  chief  and  to  retain  the  local  Sahwa  commander, 
even  though  the  province's  deputy  governor  had  wanted  the  latter  removed.  Sig- 
nificantly, during  a  meeting  in  Al-Anbar  with  tribal  leaders  in  October  2010, 
Prime  Minister  Al-Maliki  chided  the  shaykhs  to  stop  interfering  in  the  security 
establishment's  affairs  and  to  stop  obstructing  operations. "^^  On  the  other  hand,  as 
Shaykh  Naji  Al-Mahallawi  of  Ramadi  warned,  "We  will  not  allow  anyone  to  neg- 
lect the  tribal  role."  Accusing  the  mayor  of  Falluja  of  doing  just  that,  the  shaykhs 
on  Al- Anbar's  Provincial  Council  removed  him  from  office,  with  one  shaykh  not- 
ing menacingly  that  "we  will  not  permit  anyone  who  tries  to  reduce  our  role  as 
tribes  to  remain  in  office." 

In  particular,  Al-Anbar  has  displayed  resistance  to  central  government  control.  For 
example,  the  province's  Sahwa  leader,  Shaykh  Ahmad  Abu  Risha,  asserted  that  the 
national  Ministry  of  Oil  did  not  have  a  right  to  drill  on  Al- Anbar's  territory  and 
warned  that  the  Sahwa  would  use  force  to  prevent  that.  Abu  Risha  also  stressed 
that  the  local  tribal  chiefs  were  opposed  to  an  Iranian  pipeline  crossing  Al-Anbar 
to  Syria  for  gas  exports  destined  for  Europe.  Likewise,  the  head  of  Al-Anbar 's 
Provincial  Council  demanded  that  the  central  government  permit  the  exploration 
for  oil  in  Al-Anbar  rather  than  elsewhere,  but  local  authorities  at  the  same  time 
warned  that  unless  the  central  government  agreed  to  their  terms,  they  could  not 
guarantee  the  security  of  foreign  companies. "^^  In  Diyala,  too,  there  has  been  clear 
evidence  of  this  continuing  residue  of  distrust  toward  the  central  government.  As 
an  interview  in  the  Iraqi  press  with  Diyala's  governor  indicated,  the  feeling  in  the 
province  is  that  the  Baghdad  government  has  been  using  excuses  to  avoid  provid- 
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ing  even  the  aid  it  had  pledged.  For  example,  promised  investment  funds  had  not 
been  disbursed,  while  of  the  four  hundred  schools  needed,  only  two  had  been  built. 
According  to  the  governor,  "the  [government]  ministries  are  waging  a  war  against 
Diyala,"  and  he  claimed  that  the  latter's  inhabitants  "are  treated  like  second-class 
citizens."  Predictably,  the  central  government's  clumsy  directive  that  Diyala  send 
four  of  its  electric  generating  plants  to  Basra — a  sensitive  issue  in  light  of  the 
chronic  power  shortages — led  to  a  vociferous  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Diyala 
Provincial  Council. '^^ 

Tribal  shaykhs  understandably  relish  their  new-tound  status  and  would  be  reluc- 
tant to  relinquish  power  to  any  central  government.  While  some  Sahwa 
commanders  might  be  willing  to  accept  an  official  government  post  to  enable  them 
to  govern  while  maintaining  appearances,  even  Izzat  Al-Shabandar,  a  top  player 
in  Ayad  Allawi's  political  coalition  and  therefore  likely  to  try  to  curry  favor  with 
the  Sunni  community,  saw  the  shaykhs'  assertiveness  as  "a  threat"  and  admitted 
that  "ending  the  Sahwa  is  more  difficult  than  setting  it  up  was." 

However,  Iraq's  tribal  leaders  have  expected  to  continue  playing  a  significant  polit- 
ical role,  believing  they  represent  a  dominant  sector  of  society.  As  the  head  of  Iraq's 
Council  of  Tribal  Shaykhs  representing  the  country's  largest  tribes,  asserted  con- 
fidently, "The  tribes  are  the  decision  makers  and  the  effective  power  on  the  ground, 
and  we  will  take  our  rights  whether  today  or  tomorrow."  Shaykh  Ali  Hatim 
expressed  the  tribes'  perspective  of  self-importance  when  he  remarked,  "We,  the 
tribes,  are  above  the  occupier,  above  the  government,  and  above  the  entire  world. 
We  do  not  fear  nor  are  we  awed  by  anybody.'"^^  Even  the  chief  of  pohce  in  Al- 
Anbar,  Major  General  Tariq  Yusuf  Al-Thiyabi,  himself  a  member  of  the  powerful 
AlbuThiyab  tribe  in  Al-Anbar,  insisted  on  the  legitimacy  of  the  tribes' role  in  soci- 
ety on  religious  principles:  "God  the  vAlmighty  (may  He  be  Praised)  recognizes  us, 
the  tribes,  in  the  Qur'an." 
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(Mis)  Managing  the  Sahwa  and  the  Tribes 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  Iraqi  government  has  often  mismanaged  its  dealings 
with  the  Sahwa  and  with  the  Sunni  tribes  in  general.  Prime  Minster  Al-Maliki, 
for  example,  sought  to  weaken  the  autonomy  of  the  Sahwa  by  setting  up  rival 
organizations,  such  as  a  new  tribal  council  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  central 
government."^  While  Al-Maliki  was  interested  in  developing  ties  with  the  Sunni 
tribes  in  view  of  the  impending  March  2010  elections,  the  process  proved  diffi- 
cult, as  shaykhs  in  one  meeting  with  his  representative  expressed  skepticism  about 
his  intentions. The  fact  that  the  meeting  was  also  attended  by  U.S.  military  officers 
ensured  some  civility,  but  the  government  representative's  assertion  that  "the  Sahwa 
was  imposed  on  us  because  of  the  security  situation"  and  his  rhetorical  question, 
"does  the  Sahwa  have  any  legal  standing?"  highlighted  the  lack  of  mutual  trust.^^ 
Moreover,  the  paramount  chief  {shaykh  al-mashayikh)  of  the  large  Shammar  con- 
federation, who  was  residing  in  Damascus,  noted  that  the  shaykhs  living  in  Syria 
had  refused  outright  to  meet  and  reconcile  with  Prime  Minister  Al-Maliki,  claim- 
ing he  was  too  pro-American  and  pro-Iranian.^^ 

In  the  case  of  the  Sahwa,  Prime  Minister  Al-Maliki  in  2009  reportedly  had 
wanted  to  close  out  the  file  in  just  three  months. ^^  That  timetable  in  itself  clashed 
with  the  Sahwa's  own  horizon,  for  the  latter's  representative,  Shaykh  Thamir  Al- 
Tamimi,  had  posited  that  the  Sahwa  should  be  maintained  as  long  as  there  was  a 
security  threat  in  the  country,  including  from  Shia  and  Kurdish  militias — in  effect, 
putting  off  the  Sahwa's  disbandment  into  the  distant  future.  ^  However,  handling 
the  Sahwa  has  apparently  proved  more  difficult  than  expected,  and  the  govern- 
ment's treatment  of  the  Sahwa  and,  by  extension,  of  the  tribes,  has  contributed  to 
alienating  many  shaykhs  and  tribesmen,  and  risks  creating  a  more  favorable  oper- 
ational environment  for  Al-Qaida. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  issues  for  the  Sahwa  has  been  that  of  pay  and 
benefits.  Interruptions  and  irritations  connected  with  the  payment  of  salaries  by 
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the  government  to  the  Sahwa  fighters  have  alienated  Sahwa  fighters  throughout 
the  system  and  have  made  them  more  receptive  to  blandishments  by  Al-Qaida.  In 
some  extreme  cases,  as  in  Diyala,  pay  to  4500  Sahwa  fighters  had  been  interrupted 
for  more  than  a  year.^^  In  Diyala,  the  frequent  delays  in  pay  have  led  Sahwa  mem- 
bers to  conclude  that  the  government  simply  did  not  care.  What  is  more,  on 
payday,  some  Sahwa  members  grumble  about  being  harassed  and  humiliated  gra- 
tuitously. Work  stoppages  have  been  common  when  salaries  have  been  late, 
which  had  also  been  the  case  at  times  even  when  the  United  States  was  still  in 
charge. ^^  Some  Sahwa  fighters  have  walked  off  the  job  to  protest  late  pay,  such  as 
those  who  abandoned  their  checkpoints  in  Diyala.^^ 

Pay  issues  have  at  times  been  so  exasperating  that  Sahwa  personnel  in  Baghdad 
threatened  to  rejoin  Al-Qaida  if  the  situation  did  not  improve.  In  the  Baghdad 
region,  one  frustrated  Sahwa  commander  contrasted  Al-Qaida  and  other  insur- 
gent groups'  readiness  to  "shower"  money  on  the  local  Sahwa  with  "up  to  now  we 
have  not  received  anything  except  promises"  from  the  government.  Another 
commander  in  Baghdad  fretted  that  if  his  sixty  men  were  to  leave  because  of  the 
issue  of  late  pay,  "I  will  not  be  able  to  carry  out  patrols  on  my  own."  He  had  already 
lost  20  percent  of  his  force  over  decreased  pay  after  the  transfer  of  the  Sahwa  to  the 
Iraqi  government,  and  he  feared  that  more  would  rejoin  Al-Qaida. 

While  the  administrative  inefficiencies  of  the  Iraqi  government  may  explain  some 
of  the  deterioration  in  support,  Sahwa  leaders  and  fighters  attribute  such  problems 
to  deliberate  policies  by  a  hostile  government.  The  government,  for  its  part,  has 
argued  that  the  membership  lists  that  the  Sahwa  put  forward  often  contain  dupli- 
cation and  fictitious  names  as  a  way  to  increase  revenue  from  salaries  for 
nonexistent  personnel.  Such  padding  of  the  rolls  would  not  be  surprising.  For 
example,  of  the  3000  names  on  one  Sahwa  roster  presented  to  the  government, 
only  some  1800  had  turned  out  to  be  genuine. ^^ 
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Sahwa  commanders,  for  their  part,  have  understandably  been  angry  when  pay  for 
their  fighters  was  chronically  late,  and  have  threatened  to  withdraw  their  services 
if  the  government  did  not  show  respect  for  them  as  tribal  shaykhs  by  ensuring  that 
pay  would  arrive  on  time.^^  A  former  Sahwa  commander  from  Ramadi,  Shaykh 
Rad  Al-Sabah,  admitted  that  he  had  left  the  Sahwa  because  the  Iraqi  government 
had  neglected  the  organization.  He  complained  that  "what  has  been  offered  to  the 
fighters  in  Al-Anbar  up  to  the  present  has  been  paltry  in  comparison  to  the  sacri- 
fices they  have  made.  Those  who  were  wounded  or  even  permanently  disabled 
fighting  Al-Qaida  do  not  have  medical  care."  He  taxed  government  promises  made 
in  public  as  "electoral  propaganda"  and  pointed  to  the  "very  low"  pay  of  120,000 
dinars  ($102)  per  month  for  Sahwa  personnel,  categorizing  that  as  "sad."^"^  The 
government  had  reportedly  promised  to  treat  the  families  of  Sahwa  fighters  kiUed 
in  the  line  of  duty  in  the  same  manner  as  those  from  the  army,  but  one  Sahwa 
commander  in  Diyala,  Adnan  Al-Jiburi,  disagreed  that  the  promise  was  being 
upheld,  saying,  "That  has  not  been  the  case  up  to 
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As  the  commander  of  the  Sahwa  in  Samarra,  Majid  Abbas,  complained  in  2010, 
overall  funding  by  the  government  was  seen  as  insufficient,  and  this  also  affected 
operational  readiness.  "Ever  since  the  transfer  of  responsibility  to  the  Iraqi  gov- 
ernment, we  have  been  suffering  from  a  lack  of  support  and  routinely  do  not 
receive  our  salaries. .  .  .  We  are  now  obliged  to  buy  our  own  weapons  and  ammu- 
nition." The  Sahwa  has  also  complained  of  not  receiving  the  necessary  explosives 
detectors  to  do  their  job;  one  Sahwa  unit  staged  a  walkout  from  checkpoints  in 
Babil  in  protest  because  of  that  issue,  as  well  as  due  to  delays  in  pay. 

Unemployment  and  the  need  to  find  the  wherewithal  to  keep  a  family  alive  have 
become  increasingly  acute  as  financial  support  for  the  Sahwa  has  diminished,  exac- 
erbated by  a  perception  of  government  indifference.  Being  released  from  the 
Sahwa,  or  even  delays  in  pay,  could  mean  genuine  hardship  for  tribesmen  and  their 
families.  Alternative  sources  of  income  now  or  in  the  foreseeable  future  are  lim- 
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ited,  especially  as  unemployment  remains  a  problem  in  Iraq  in  general.  According 
to  figures  released  by  the  country's  Ministry  of  Planning  and  Cooperation,  unem- 
ployment surpassed  25  percent  in  2010  and  was  reported  to  be  especially  severe 
among  the  youth,  while  a  2007  report  by  the  same  ministry  had  indicated  that  the 
rate  of  poverty  in  rural  areas  stood  at  39  percent. ^^ 

Significantly,  in  Diyala,  violence  is  seen  as  the  major  cause  for  the  fact  that  80  per- 
cent of  the  private  sector  has  been  destroyed  or  paralyzed,  leading  to  the  loss  of 
60,000  local  jobs,^  Even  in  the  Baghdad  region,  once  the  country's  industrial 
heartland,  some  80  percent  of  the  factories  lie  idle  while  the  remaining  20  percent 
are  operating  at  less  than  one-half  of  their  capacity.  Prospects  for  employment 
in  the  agricultural  sector,  which  some  Iraqi  experts  assess  as  having  collapsed  due 
to  a  lack  of  government  support,  and  related  issues  of  desertification  and  irriga- 
tion, are  no  better. ^^  What  is  more,  despite  Iraq's  considerable  oil-generated  wealth, 
corruption  and  partisan  differences  are  likely  to  limit  the  funds  necessary  for  ade- 
quate development  in  those  regions  of  the  country  not  seen  as  supportive  of  the 
ruling  government,  thus  continuing  to  offer  openings  for  the  effect  of  Al-Qaida's 
information  campaign  and  material  incentives  to  the  tribesmen  to  sympathize  with 
the  latter.  Not  coincidentally,  Hikmat  Jasim  Zaydan,  the  deputy  governor  of  Al- 
Anbar,  warned  that  the  unemployed — including  many  university  graduates,  whose 
unemployment  was  at  "very  frightening"  levels — would  provide  a  recruitment  pool 
for  the  insurgents,  a  situation  he  blamed  squarely  on  the  government.^^ 

The  reduction  in  economic  and  social  aid  from  the  central  government  has  also 
proved  to  be  an  area  of  considerable  friction  with  the  tribes.  At  a  macrolevel, 
money  for  projects  and  aid  directed  through  the  shaykhs  has  diminished  from  ear- 
lier levels  which,  in  turn,  reduces  both  the  trickle-down  effect  to  members  of  the 
tribes  as  well  as  money  to  the  shaykhs,  weakening  the  latter's  ability  to  provide 
employment  and  to  cement  the  allegiance  of  their  subordinates.  What  made  the 
disenchantment  even  more  bitter  was  that  tribal  leaders,  naturally,  believed  it  was 
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their  forces  that  had  been  key  in  the  war  against  Al-Qaida.  As  the  head  of  the 
Dulaym  confederation,  Shaykh  Ali  Hatim,  saw  it,  during  the  early  days  of  the  fight 
in  Al  -Anbar,  "It  is  the  tribes  who  are  doing  the  fighting,  while  the  police  are  in 
support,  and  the  [Iraqi]  army  is  just  sitting."  In  a  way,  perhaps  the  tribal  leader- 
ship had  always  expected  more  than  was  realistic  in  the  way  of  support  for  their 
position,  while  ordinary  tribesmen,  too,  had  rising  economic  and  security  expec- 
tations which  were  difficult  to  meet,  even  during  the  period  of  U.S.  control.  One 
inhabitant  in  Tikrit  summed  up  his  view  of  the  U.S.  record:  "We  expected  more — 
better  infrastructure  and  better  services — yet  electricity  supply  is  still  only  a  few 
hours  a  day.  Petrol  is  a  disaster,  with  long,  long  queues."  Some  had  already  felt 
let  down  by  the  Americans  once  the  immediate  danger  had  passed.  As  one  Sahwa 
commander  in  Abu  Ghraib  observed,  "The  Americans  got  what  they  wanted.  We 
purged  AI-Qaida  for  them,  and  now  people  are  saying  why  should  we  have  any 
more  deaths  for  the  Americans.  They  have  given  us  nothing." 

Demobilizing  and  Integrating  the  Sahwa 

The  envisioned  integration  of  fighters  into  the  government  sector,  as  part  of  a 
demobilization  of  the  Sahwa,  has  been  beset  by  problems  and  has  only  further 
fueled  discontent  within  the  tribes.  There  was  disagreement  from  the  first  about 
how  many  Sahwa  personnel  would  be  integrated  into  the  security  forces  and  army, 
and  the  country's  Sunni  vice  president  at  the  time,Tariq  Al-Hashimi,  warned  that 
a  failure  to  carry  out  an  effective  integration  would  lead  to  major  problems.  A 
Sahwa  representative,  for  his  part,  insisted  that  the  government  had  agreed  to 
absorb  all  Sahwa  fighters,  and  that  as  part  of  the  handover  from  U.S.  forces,  the 
Sahwa  had  asked  the  United  States  to  guarantee  that  it  would  pressure  the  Iraqi 
government  to  absorb  aU  Sahwa  members  but  that  the  United  States  had  refused. 

The  government's  subsequent  policy  of  limiting  integration  to  20  percent  of  the 
Sahwa  and  its  refusal  to  stand  up  any  new  Sahwa  units  led  tribal  shaykhs  to  com- 
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plain.  The  head  of  the  Council  of  Iraq's  Sahwa,  Shaykh  Fadil  Al-Janabi,  for  exam- 
ple, characterized  the  envisioned  number  to  be  integrated  as  "very  small."  Shaykh 
Ali  Hatim,  for  his  part,  asserted  that  the  government's  proposal  was  "a  great  injus- 
tice to  the  rights  of  the  tribes"  and  asked  indignantly,  "Why  are  the  members  of 
the  tribes  not  allowed  to  join  the  security  sector  except  in  specified  proportions?"^^ 
Soon  disagreements  surfaced  as  to  what  had  been  agreed,  with  government 
spokesman  Ali  Al-Dabbagh  reiterating  that  it  had  approved  the  integration  of  only 
20  percent  of  the  Sahwa  fighters  into  the  security  services,  while  Thamir  Al- 
Tamimi,  the  Sahwa's  advisor,  was  adamant  that  the  government  had  agreed  to 
absorb  into  the  security  forces  all  Sahwa  fighters  who  met  the  requirements,  while 


those  who  did  not  would  be  eiven  government  jobs  elsewhere. 


Salih  Al-Matlak,  a  Sunni  opposition  member  in  Parliament,  confirmed  the 
Sahwa's  fears  when  he  noted  about  the  promises  to  absorb  Sahwa  fighters  that  "the 
government  made  promises  such  as  this  just  to  be  polite  to  the  American  admin- 
istration and  used  the  tactic  of  procrastinating  and  gaining  time  in  order  to 
postpone  the  issue."  Government  spokesmen,  in  veiled  warnings,  have  contin- 
ued to  emphasize  that  the  Sahwa  was  set  up  without  the  government's  approval 
and  that  it  could,  if  it  desired,  "suppress  the  Sahwa  account  without  fear,"  even  if  it 
had  not  done  so  up  to  now. 

Sahwa  commanders  in  general  have  continued  to  complain  that  the  intended  20 
percent  target  for  fighters  to  be  absorbed  is  simply  not  enough. ^^  One  Sahwa 
leader,  Asad  Al-Fawaz,  typically  warned  that  if  the  government  ignored  earUer 
commitments  to  integrate  the  Sahwa,  that  "will  push  the  Sahwa  members  to  drift 
back  into  Al-Qaida's  embrace,  which  will  obhterate  all  the  successes  in  security 
achieved  during  the  preceding  phase."  Of  course,  many  former  insurgents  now  in 
the  Sahwa  had  originally  belonged  to  groups  with  a  Bathist  or  other  orientation, 
and  could  be  expected  to  revert  to  their  former  allegiance  rather  than  join  Al- 
Qaida.  However,  even  if  Sahwa  fighters  and  those  in  the  security  services  did  not 
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join  Al-Qaida,  their  removal  from  progovernment  ranks  could  still  favor  Al-Qaida 
by  wealcening  the  overall  government  effort. 

In  some  provinces,  the  integration  of  Sahwa  fighters  has  been  more  thorough.  In 
the  mixed-sectarian  Wasit  Province,  for  example,  in  addition  to  the  projected  20 
percent  recruited  into  the  security  forces,  the  other  80  percent  were  at  least  prom- 
ised jobs  elsewhere  in  the  government  sector,  although  the  small  number  involved 
(909)  may  explain  the  apparent  anomaly  in  this  instance. ^^ 

The  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  for  its  part,  also  claimed  that  it  simply  lacked  the 
funds  to  absorb  additional  Sahwa  fighters, ^^  Most  government  officials  have  jus- 
tified the  slow  integration  of  Sahwa  personnel  largely  on  security  grounds.  As  one 
Shia  lawmaker  from  Al-Maliki's  political  party  put  it,  "There  are  good  Awakening 
members.  But  there  are  others  who  have  simply  changed  their  T-shirt . . .  who  do 
not  believe  in  a  new  Iraq.  We  don't  want  these  elements  to  infiltrate  our  security 
forces.  The  government  cited  the  need  for  careful  screening  for  recruits  in  the 
security  forces  and  the  army,  since  there  was  a  concern  that  some  elements  of  the 
Sahwa  were  really  still  linked  to  Al-Qaida  and  were  serving  as  sleeper  cells.  As 
Vice  President  Adil  Abd  Al-Mahdi  remarked,  "Sometimes,  we  are  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  genuine  [Sahwa]  forces  and  spurious  ones.  Some  of  them 
claim  to  be  Sahwa  forces,  but  are  waiting  for  the  right  time  to  strike. "^^  Indeed,  as 
part  of  the  integration,  some  tribes  nominated  former  Al-Qaida  members  in 
Diyala  to  be  census  takers  in  the  government's  planned  population  census, 
although  that  could  lead  to  problems,  as  the  often-postponed  census  is  a  politi- 
cally charged  issue.  However,  the  fact  that  unnamed  Iraqi  government  officials 
reportedly  openly  expressed  a  reluctance  to  absorb  all  Sahwa  fighters  into  the  army 
and  security  forces  specifically  out  of  a  concern  "to  maintain  the  sectarian  balance" 
may  reinforce  Sunni  skepticism. ^^ 

Sahwa  forces  have  been  progressively  depleted,  not  only  by  the  gradual  integration 
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into  the  government  sector  but  also  by  the  apparent  disillusionment  among  many 
fighters  with  the  inadequate  government  support.  Thus,  in  Diyala,  where  at  its 
peak  the  Sahwa  had  had  14,000  fighters,  bv  late  2010  there  were  just  over  6,000, 
but  only  2,000  of  the  reduction  was  accounted  for  by  integration  into  the  security 
forces. ^^  Likewise,  in  Samarra,  of  the  original  4,800  fighters,  by  2010  there  were 
only  2,300.  While  750  had  been  absorbed  into  the  local  police,  another  1,750  had 
simply  left  the  Sahwa  "in  order  to  earn  a  living,"  as  was  also  the  case  in  Kirkuk, 
where — according  to  their  commander — 400  of  the  original  900  personnel  had 
left  "because  of  low  salaries. "^*^  In  one  part  of  Baghdad,  the  number  of  Sahwa 
fighters  decreased  from  2,500  to  250,  only  in  part  due  to  integration  into  govern- 
ment ranks.  In  Al-Anbar,  the  number  ot  Sahwa  fighters  absorbed  into  the 
security^  services  has  been  especially  low,  with  Shaykh  Ahmad  Abu  Risha  claiming 
they  totaled  only  eight}'.  "  One  Sahwa  member  in  Ramadi,  Al-Anbar,  complained 
that  the  national  and  local  government  "have  not  given  anything  to  the  Sahwa 
members  who  were  the  ones  who  made  the  great  sacrifices. . .  .The  [Sahwa  fight- 
ers] have  not  been  given  appropriate  job  opportunities  in  the  government  sector, 
contrary  of  what  the  officials  announced  in  the  media." 

Even  those  Sunni  tribesmen  who  have  been  able  to  enter  the  country's  security^ 
apparatus,  moreover,  have  telt  insecure.  The  government  abolished  the  ranks  of 
about  450  police  personnel  who  had  been  promoted  when  thev  were  integrated 
trom  the  Sahwa  during  the  period  of  U.S.  control,  arguing  that  most  were  illiter- 
ate and  citing  the  need  for  professionalism.  At  the  same  time,  however,  Shavkh 
Ahmad  Abu  Risha  warned  that  "the  government  must  think  hard  in  applying 
appropriate  solutions  to  the  holders  ot  honorary  ranks." 

At  the  same  time,  Sahwa  members  who  have  been  integrated  into  the  government 
sector  were  often  dissatisfied  with  their  experiences.  When  ottered  government 
employment,  members  of  the  Sahwa  have  preferred  securit\'  jobs  rather  than  those 
in  the  civil  side  ot  the  government,  which  usuallv  pav  less,  and  thev  have  also 
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demanded  that  their  time  in  the  Sahwa  be  factored  into  their  seniority.^^  As  one 
former  Sahwa  fighter  complained,  despite  having  faced  great  dangers  in  the  fight 
against  Al-Qaida,  "we  are  surprised  by  .  .  .  the  jobs  [we  received],  which  are  not 
appropriate  to  our  dignity  and  our  capabilities . . .  such  as  in  the  sanitation  or  agri- 
cultural components  of  the  state  sector."  Other  jobs  were  also  temporary  at  best. 
For  example,  in  Diyala,  although  more  than  5,000  Sahwa  fighters  were  given  jobs 
in  the  local  government,  this  was  only  on  the  basis  of  temporary  projects. ^^  Report- 
edly, the  civilian  government  sector  has  even  discharged  many  Sahwa  fighters  it 
had  hired  originally,  citing  their  lack  of  qualifications.  The  government  suggested 
recently  that  it  would  be  creating  an  additional  115,000  government  jobs  and 
promised  that  the  Sahwa  fighters  would  get  some  of  them. ^^  However,  there  may 
be  economic  limits  to  the  number  of  Sahwa  veterans  who  can  be  integrated  into 
the  Iraqi  government  bureaucracy,  which  is  already  bloated  and  underemployed. ^^^ 
Finding  security  or  government  jobs  for  relatives  and  clients  is  a  litmus  test  for  a 
shaykh's  influence,  as  he  competes  with  other  shaykhs  or  would-be  shaykhs,  and 
the  decreasing  employment  opportunities  could  weaken  a  shaykh's  authority. 

As  of  October  2010,  only  some  52,000  Sahwa  fighters  remained  on  the  official 
rolls,  according  to  government  statistics. ^^^  However,  as  one  shaykh  pointed  out, 
not  all  those  tribesmen  who  had  fought  against  Al-Qaida  had  joined  the  Sahwa 
formally,  and  he  insisted  that  these  informal  Sahwa  fighters,  too,  deserved  to  be 
rewarded  just  like  those  who  had  joined  officially  ^^"^  While  the  remaining  per- 
sonnel in  the  Sahwa  may  appear  to  be  a  relatively  small  number  to  worry  about, 
even  those  ex-Sahwa  members  who  have  been  integrated  into  the  local  police 
retain  their  tribal  loyalties  and  can  be  considered  tribesmen  in  uniform.  As  the  sen- 
ior police  official  in  Ramadi  had  conceded  in  2007,  while  the  senior  officers  took 
their  orders  from  the  U.S.  Army,  rank-and-file  policemen  took  their  orders  from 
their  own  tribal  shaykhs.  ^^"^  Indeed,  the  head  of  the  Directorate  General  of  Intel- 
ligence and  Security  in  Al-Anbar  was  himself  a  shaykh  and  his  brother  was  the 
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paramount  shaykh  of  the  Dulaym  confederation.  Significantly,  when  the  Sahwa 
fighters  in  Diyala  protested  the  arrest  of  some  of  their  members  by  walking  off 
duty,  they  were  joined  in  solidarity  by  3,500  of  their  former  fellow  Sahwa  fighters 
who  had  earlier  been  absorbed  into  the  police. ^^^  Local  leaders,  for  their  part,  have 
been  in  a  position  to  pressure  the  provincial  police — often  their  fellow  tribesmen — 
to  release  suspected  members  of  Al-Qaida,  as  was  the  case  with  the  1,800  arrests 
in  2010  in  the  Mosul  area,  of  whom  1,600  had  to  be  released  after  the  intervention 
of  local  pohtical  figures.  ^^^ 

When  tribesmen  had  been  recruited  into  the  police,  the  shaykhs  had  strenuously 
opposed  using  their  fellow  tribesmen  who  joined  the  police  force  outside  their 
tribal  area,  presumably  as  this  would  have  diluted  their  influence  over  such  per- 
sonnel and  tribal  cohesion.  As  it  was,  one  shaykh  could  even  use  the  nine  local 
poUce  stations  that  he  controlled — no  doubt  manned  by  fellow  tribesmen — as  a 
venue  where  he  could  beat  information  out  of  detained  Al-Qaida  suspects. ^^^ 
Conversely,  the  national  police  administration  sought  such  out-of-area  assign- 
ments for  locally  recruited  police  specifically  to  limit  tribal  influence. ^^ 

Some  in  the  government,  however,  apparently  did  not  consider  the  Sahwa  issue  as 
a  significant  problem.  One  official  from  Muqtada  Sadr's  party,  for  example,  in  2009 
held  that  "any  fears  are  unjustified,"  insisted  that  integration  was  proceeding  on 
schedule,  and  was  confident  that  dissatisfied  fighters  would  be  unlikely  to  revert 
to  the  insurgency. ^^'^  However,  at  the  same  time,  a  Sahwa  commander  from  South 
Baghdad  (where  there  were  still  about  20,000  personnel),  had  countered  that  none 
of  his  men  had  been  absorbed  yet,  despite  many  meetings  with  the  government 
and  with  some  fighters  having  submitted  the  required  paperwork  five  times.  More- 
over, the  same  commander  complained  that  Sahwa  fighters  had  received  their 
monthly  salaries  only  twice  in  the  nine  months  since  the  handover  from 
U.S.forces.^^^ 
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By  late  2010,  the  government  seemed  anxious  to  close  out  the  account  within  the 
coming  few  months,  according  to  the  central  government  committee  in  charge  of 
Sahwa  affairs.  Zuhayr  Al-Chalabi,  the  committee's  chairman,  announced  that  a 
demobihzation  center  would  be  created  for  the  Sahwa,  that  the  shaykhs,  the  older 
fighters,  and  farmers — that  is,  those  considered  unfit  for  security  careers — would 
be  given  a  cash  bonus,  and  that  in  the  meantime,  salaries  for  the  remaining  Sahwa 
members  would  be  made  comparable  to  those  in  the  security  forces,  while  the  army 
committed  itself  to  providing  protection  for  the  Sahwa  personnel.  How  difficult 
it  may  be  to  resolve  such  issues  is  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  even  as  late  as  mid- 
201 1,  the  Sahwa's  representative  in  Diyala  was  still  complaining  about  the  same 
issues  and  accusing  the  government  of  not  having  fulfilled  most  of  its  promises. 

The  government,  as  of  May  2011,  was  intent  on  crafting  a  law  to  restrict  the  pos- 
session of  arms  to  the  state,  citing  in  particular  the  tribes  and  Sahwa  as  being  a 
problem  in  this  respect. ^^"^  While  perhaps  a  reasonable  move  intended  to  increase 
security  and  stabihty,  to  disarm  the  tribally  based  Sahwa — much  less  the  tribes 
themselves — could  prove  difficult,  not  only  because  of  the  tribes'  resistance  to  a 
diminution  of  their  power  in  an  uncertain  security  situation  and  enduring  con- 
cerns about  the  Baghdad  government,  but  also  because  weapons  are  not  only  a  tool 
but  also  a  potent  symbol  of  manliness  and  tradition  in  tribal  society.  As  Shaykh 
Ali  Hatim  noted,  "We  will  not  hand  over  our  weapons  .  .  .  why  should  we  hand 
them  over?  Is  that  not  part  of  my  worldview — just  like  I  have  my  religion,  so  also 
I  have  my  weapons.  That  is,  I  believe  that  weapons  are  a  part  of  who  I  am."^^  In 
fact,  as  the  announced  time  for  a  complete  American  withdrawal  approached,  the 
purchase  of  weapons  in  certain  tribal  areas  began  to  rise.^^^  And,  it  is  not  just  the 
Sunni  tribes  who  are  reluctant  to  turn  over  their  weapons,  as  the  mostly  Shia  tribes 
in  the  south  have  also  gone  on  record  as  refusing  to  disarm,  no  doubt  making 
Sunni  tribes  even  more  wary.^^^ 

As  of  May  2011,  Shaykh  Ali  Hatim  Al-Sulayman,  shaykh  of  the  Dulaym  confed- 
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eration,was  openly  pronouncing  the  end  of  the  Sahwa  and  calling  on  the  remain- 
ing fighters  to  leave  the  field  and  let  the  government  forces  and  the  terrorists  fight 
it  out  by  themselves,  predicting  with  some  glee,  "Let  us  see  how  powerful  the  secu- 
rity forces  are  against  this  [Al-Qaida]  challenge  without  the  support  of  the 
Sahwa."^^^ 

The  Issue  of  Government  Harassment 

What  is  seen  as  government  harassment  and  discrimination  has  also  played  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  fomenting  anxiety  and  dissatisfaction  among  Sahwa  personnel  and 
within  the  Sunni  tribes  in  general.  One  of  the  most  controversial  phenomena  has 
been  the  government  crackdowns  that  have  accompanied  Al-Qaida's  increased 
activity  and  the  government's  doubts  about  the  Sahwa's  reliability.  The  number  of 
Sahwa  personnel  arrested  took  on  sizeable  proportions,  such  as  the  sixty  fighters 
and  commanders  detained  during  the  first  six  months  of  2010  in  Diyala,  with  the 
latter  claiming  that  those  arrests  were  based  on  fraudulent  charges  stemming  from 
spite  and  generated  by  pro-Al-Qaida  elements.  Rumors  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand such  outstanding  warrants  for  past  activities,  when  many  Sahwa  personnel 
had  been  part  of  the  insurgency,  prompted  hundreds  of  Sahwa  fighters  in  Diyala 
Province  to  abandon  their  posts,  with  one  local  Sahwa  commander  concluding  that 
such  unfounded  arrests  were  just  being  used  as  "a  weapon  to  eliminate  the 
Sahwa."  In  fact,  in  Diyala  some  five  hundred  warrants  for  local  government 
employees — presumably  ex- Sahwa  members  now  in  government  service — who 
were  accused  of  supporting  the  insurgents  in  the  past  also  led  to  many  fleeing  to 
avoid  arrest  in  2010.^^^  One  Sahwa  commander  in  South  Baghdad  characterized 
such  arrests  as  "laughably  sad,"  and  blamed  the  relatives  of  dead  Al-Qaida  fight- 
ers for  now  bringing  suits  in  court  accusing  Sahwa  fighters  of  crimes,  and  the  Iraqi 
government  for  being  only  too  ready  to  accept  such  claims  for  its  own  purposes. 
In  Salah  Al-Din  Province,  Sahwa  members  accused  the  central  security  forces  of 
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stopping  them  routinely  and  accusing  them  of  having  belonged  to  Al-Qaida  in 
the  past.^^^ 

Government  arrests  have  even  involved  significant  personages  in  the  tribes,  such  as 
Shaykh  Husam  Al-Mujammai,  head  of  the  Sahwa  Council  in  Diyala,  in  July  2010, 
at  the  hands  of  security  forces  sent  from  Baghdad.  Sahwa  leaders  in  the  province 
interpreted  this  arrest  as  "the  security  apparatus'  carrying  out  a  plan  to  eliminate 
[the  Sahwa]. "^  ^  Later,  government  forces  arrested  the  Sahwa  Council  comman- 
der's uncle  on  charges  of  terrorism,  not  only  highlighting  the  deteriorating  relations 
between  the  Sahwa  and  the  government  but  also,  if  the  charges  are  accurate,  the 
continuing  ties  between  Al-Qaida  and  the  tribes. ^^^  In  September  2010,  special 
forces  brought  in  from  Baghdad  arrested  two  shaykhs  from  the  Jiburi  tribes,  with 
no  reason  given,  and  their  families  claimed  that  the  police  also  beat  them  during 
the  arrest. ^^^  Likewise,  the  head  of  Saddam's  tribe  and  his  son  were  arrested  in 
October  2010  on  suspicion  of  financing  terrorist  groups.  ^^^  Al-MuUa  Nazhim  Al- 
Jiburi,  the  controversial  cleric  who  had  been  a  former  Al-Qaida  figure  but  had  later 
become  a  Sahwa  commander  and  was  detained  in  2009  on  charges  of  kidnapping 
for  ransom  and  for  sectarian  killings,  was  released  and  arrested  again  in  2010,  this 
time  on  charges  that  he  was  sheltering  five  would-be  women  suicide  bombers  in 
his  house,  but  was  released  subsequently.  Such  arrests  have  continued,  including 
that  of  the  commander  of  the  Sahwa  in  Rawat,  Al-Anbar,  in  2011.  Suspicion 
of  the  government  on  the  part  of  the  tribes  reached  a  point  where  some  shaykhs  in 
Al-Anbar  accused  the  security  forces  of  having  been  behind  the  2011  kidnapping 
of  a  leading  shaykh  and  his  son. ^"^^ 

One  of  the  highest  profile  cases  was  the  arrest  of  the  Central  Baghdad  Sahwa  com- 
mander, Ali  Al-Mashadani,  in  2009,  on  charges  of  murder  and  extortion  of 
protection  money  from  merchants,  which  led  to  armed  clashes  between  the  Sahwa 
and  the  Iraqi  army  and  poUce,  as  well  as  resentment  against  U.S.  forces,  who  had 
supported  the  latter  during  the  operation.  The  resulting  displacement  of  the  local 
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Sahwa  facilitated  a  renewed  Al-Qaida  presence  in  the  area.^^^^  On  that  occasion, 
Prime  Minster  Al-Maliki  stressed  that  this  was  "a  message  to  all  those  who  fol- 
low the  same  path  as  that  gang,"  adding  that  "some  believe  they  can  continue  to 
be  far  from  the  eye  of  the  state  and  the  security  apparatus  . . .  but  they  are  all  under 
our  watchful  eye  and  observation  and  the  day  is  coming  when  all  of  them  will  get 
their  just  reward."^"^^  Sunni  politicians,  on  the  other  hand,  called  such  arrests  "col- 
lective punishment,"  and  the  police  acknowledged  "some  individual  excesses"  on 
its  part.^-^-^ 

No  doubt  some  of  the  Sahwa  groups  did  have  among  their  members  those  with 
criminal  records  and  those  who  had  taken  advantage  of  their  subsequent  mem- 
bership in  the  Sahwa  to  continue  such  activities.  However,  the  Sahwa  generally 
viewed  government  crackdowns  as  unjustified  in  light  of  the  Sahwa's  contribution 
to  the  fight  against  Al-Qaida.  Sahwa  fighters  have  protested  such  arrests,  at  times 
by  withdrawing  their  services,  as  in  Diyala,  when  all  13,000  personnel  walked  off 
the  checkpoints  and  other  duties  following  the  arrests  of  425  of  their  fellow  mem- 
bers on  criminal  charges.  This  work  stoppage  was  accompanied  by  a  protest  rally 
by  tribal  leaders,  as  well  as  by  commanders  of  former  insurgent  groups.  Even  if 
there  were  legitimate  charges  pending,  Husam  Al-Mujammai,  head  of  the  Sahwa 
Councils  in  Diyala,  pointed  out  that  such  arrests  "will  lead  to  clearing  the  field  for 
Al-Qaida  and  creating  the  maneuver  space  for  the  latter's  renewed  activity." 
Leaders  of  the  Diyala  Sahwa  Council  have  cautioned  that  the  arrest  of  dozens  of 
Sahwa  commanders  would  have  a  negative  impact  on  the  reversion  of  Sahwa  per- 
sonnel to  Al-Qaida,  while  the  Sahwa  spokesman,  Thamir  Al-Tamimi,  warned 
"against  the  marginalization  of  the  Sahwa's  role"  in  Baquba  and  stressed  that  "the 
security  successes  achieved  would  not  have  happened  had  it  not  been  for  the  sup- 
port and  sacrifices  of  the  Sahwa." 

Tribal  leaders  feel  threatened  and  unsure  of  the  future  because  of  such  government 
treatment.  In  one  case,  some  150  indignant  tribal  notables  in  Baquba  demonstrated 
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in  protest  in  front  of  the  local  governor's  office,  arguing  that  "any  one  of  us  can  be 
targeted  in  the  future. "The  shaykhs  threatened  to  call  large-scale  demonstrations 
and  to  end  cooperation  with  the  government  if  their  concerns  were  not  addressed. 
One  shaykh,  Hamid  Al-Lahibi,  in  a  thinly  veiled  threat,  even  warned  that  "the 
tribes  will  escalate  their  peaceful  complaints  if  those  arrested  are  not  released."^'^'^ 
In  Salah  Al-Din  Province,  the  Sahwa  in  2010  distributed  leaflets  threatening  to 
hold  demonstrations  against  the  local  government  to  demand  their  rights,  claim- 
ing that  now  they  "are  being  marginalized  and  treated  as  enemies . . .  and  are  being 
thrown  into  prison  and  are  not  compensated  at  all,  unlike  the  case  with  the  army 
and  police,"  and  demanded  "fair  play  in  getting  jobs. "^^^  In  early  2011,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Shaykhs  in  Salah  Al-Din  Province  warned  that  continuing  arrests  by  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  "threaten  society's  unity"  and  would  lead  to  a  "loss  of  trust 
in  the  government."^^^The  arrest  of  the  head  of  the  Council  of  Shaykhs  in  Ninawa 
Province,  Ukewise,  sparked  protests  by  the  tribes,  who  called  for  an  end  to  such 
practices.  The  government  has  also  arrested  local  contractors  on  charges  of  deal- 
ing with  Al-Qaida — more  than  two  hundred  in  the  Mosul  area  alone — and  the 
tribes  have  also  criticized  such  arrests,  rationalizing  such  cooperation  by  alleging 
that  "contractors  in  Mosul  cannot  do  business  if  they  do  not  turn  over  part  of  their 
profits  to  Al-Qaida."^^^ 

There  has  been  an  increased  sense  of  threat  within  the  Sunni  community  in  gen- 
eral, sometimes  fed  further  by  such  reports  as  that  of  the  return  in  August  2010  of 
a  notorious  Shia  militant  from  Iran  who  had  killed  many  Sunnis,  and  the  assump- 
tion that  a  majority  Shia-government  would  not  help.  Some  tribal  chiefs  have 
accused  the  national  security  police  of  corruption,  alleging  that  Al-Qaida  mem- 
bers who  were  arrested  would  be  released  in  return  for  bribes,  further  undercutting 
the  Sahwa's  trust  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  government.  Local  officials  in  Salah 
Al-Din  Province,  in  fact,  accused  the  security  forces  of  arresting  businessmen  and 
notables  with  the  sole  intent  of  extorting  money  in  exchange  for  their  release. 
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Credible  reports  ot  secret  prisons,  where  Sunni  detainees  are  held  under  atrocious 
conditions,  no  doubt  contribute  to  a  further  erosion  of  confidence  in  the  govern- 
ment within  the  Sunni  community.  Most  of  the  Sahwa  leaders  who  are  arrested 
are  usually  released  within  a  short  time — reportedly  thanks  to  U.S.  pressure — but 
this  must  still  be  a  demeaning  and  unsettling  experience,  as  ordinary  Sunnis  often 
linger  in  prison  even  when  they  are  eventually  proved  innocent.  In  fact,  as  an 
unnamed  Iraqi  security  source  admitted,  such  arrests  and  the  experience  and  indoc- 
trination in  prison  are  creating  "new  extremists,"  and  in  Diyala  Province,  such 
individuals,  once  released,  now  account  for  about  a  third  of  all  armed  attacks. 

The  Problem  of  Personal  Security 
AND  Government  Neglect 

Another  facet  of  considerable  resentment  within  the  Sahwa  and  the  Sunni  tribes 
has  been  a  perception  that  the  government  has  not  been  doing  enough — or  even 
cares — about  the  security  of  Sahwa  personnel  and  their  families.  This  factor  has 
become  a  major  concern  with  the  U.S.  retrenchment  and  Al-Qaida's  resurgence, 
as  the  Sahwa  found  itself  in  a  precarious  position  after  the  loss  of  its  foreign  patron, 
with  tribal  leaders  often  perceiving  themselves  to  be  vulnerable  simultaneously 
both  from  a  reinvigorated  insurgency  and  from  the  Iraqi  government.  '  For  now, 
despite  the  retrenchment,  U.S.  forces  are  still  available  to  supply  combat  support  to 
local  forces  against  Al-Qaida  attacks,  as  in  the  case  of  a  combined  operation  to 
repel  a  raid  that  Al-Qaida  mounted  in  Falluja  in  September  2010,  an  action  that 
elicited  a  response  with  fire  support  by  U.S.  helicopters. ^"^^  U.S.  ground  forces  also 
continue  to  operate  jointly  with  Iraqi  government  forces  against  Al-Qaida. 

Understandably,  Sahwa  leaders  are  especially  concerned  about  their  own  safety 
after  the  anticipated  U.S.  withdrawal.  ^  At  times,  expressions  of  disillusionment 
within  the  Sahwa  have  rebounded  against  the  United  States  itself,  creating  poten- 
tial reservations  among  the  local  population  about  committing  themselves  to 
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similar  militias  in  other  theaters.  As  one  Sahwa  commander  put  it,  "The  Ameri- 
cans are  duplicitous  and  treacherous,  and  dispose  of  papers  they  are  finished  with 

by  burning  them Unfortunately,  earlier,  we  were  obliged  to  work  with  them  in 

order  to  secure  our  area,  not  to  protect  their  soldiers  who  were  being  killed  on  a 
daily  basis  by  Al-Qaida.  ...  I  advise  everyone  not  to  cooperate  with  them  in  the 
future,  since  their  fate  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  tribal  Sahwa  in  Iraq."^^^  Not 
surprisingly,  Al-Qaida's  number- two  leader,  Ayman  Al-Zawahiri,  was  to  use  the 
Sahwa  experience  in  Iraq  as  a  warning  to  those  collaborating  with  the  United  Sates 
in  Afghanistan,  asking  rhetorically,  "Have  they  [i.e.,  the  Americans]  reserved  seats 
for  their  [i.e.,  the  collaborators']  families  on  the  last  American  aircraft  that  will 
leave  Afghanistan,  or  will  they  abandon  them  to  face  a  fate  similar  to  the  Sahwa  in 
Iraq?"  The  Iraqi  government  has  tended  to  downplay  such  fears  and,  according 
to  Zuhayr  Al-Chalabi,  the  government  official  in  charge  of  Sahwa  affairs,  it  has 
been  "the  politicians  who  are  sowing  these  fears"  for  their  personal  benefit. 

The  government  has  taken  a  number  of  measures  that,  as  part  of  a  process  of 
demobilization,  might  be  understandable.  However,  Sahwa  fighters  and  their  tribal 
communities  have  seen  such  measures  as  unwarranted  in  light  of  the  continuing 
precarious  security  situation,  and  some  Sahwa  commanders  blame  this  lack  of  gov- 
ernment support  for  rendering  Sahwa  personnel  vulnerable  to  Al-Qaida.^  For 
example,  the  authorities  collected  many  small  arms  from  the  Sahwa  in  the  Bagh- 
dad area,  and  Sahwa  leaders  believed  that  policy  made  it  more  difficult  for  them  to 
protect  themselves  from  revenge  attacks  by  Al-Qaida.  ^^"^  By  2010,  the  government 
in  some  areas,  such  as  in  Diyala  Province,  had  also  restricted  the  Sahwa's  author- 
ity to  arrest  suspected  Al-Qaida  elements  and  limited  the  Sahwa's  right  to  bear 
arms  outside  designated  security  zones.  The  argument,  probably  with  some  justi- 
fication, was  that  the  Sahwa  had  misused  its  powers  for  personal  ends,  including  to 
extort  money,  and  that  with  the  Sahwa  personnel  armed  and  in  civilian  clothes  it 
was  impossible  to  distinguish  them  from  Al-Qaida. 
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The  case  surrounding  the  withdrawal  ot  government  gun  permits  illustrates  the 
underlying  friction  and  mistrust  between  the  government  and  the  Sahwa  and  the 
latter's  fears  for  the  personal  safety'  of  their  personnel.  In  2010,  the  government 
apparently  decided  to  withdraw  at  least  some  gun  permits,  accusing  the  Sahwa  of 
abuses,  with  some  Sahwa  commanders  giving  fraudulent  gun  permits  to  other 
tribal  chiefs,  which  Al-Qaida  had  then  used  to  smuggle  weapons,  as  did  the  tribal 
chiefs  to  shift  weapons  from  one  area  to  another.  ^  Sahwa  representatives  coun- 
tered that  even  if  some  had  misused  such  permits,  that  was  no  reason  to  withdraw 
them  from  everyone.  ''  The  Divala  Sahwa  threatened  to  quit  en  masse  if  the  per- 
mits were  withdrawn,  with  the  Sahwa  commander  in  Baquba  noting  that  "the 
weapons  we  carry  guarantee  our  defense  and  that  of  the  areas  within  our  area  of 
responsibility"  and  adding  that  without  such  gun  permits  "we  will  be  forced  to  pull 
back  so  that  we  do  not  become  an  easy  morsel  for  Al-Qaida."  ^  The  head  of  the 
government's  Reconciliation  Committee,  Zuhayr  Al-Chalabi,  hurried  to  try  to 
assure  the  Sahwa,  declaring  "that  is  not  correct,"  and  claiming  what  was  involved 
was  only  a  case  of  identitv'  badges  having  expired,  although  he  also  reasserted  that 
no  one  could  bear  arms  without  a  valid  government  permit.  ^  The  local  Sahwa 
organization,  however,  reiterated  that  what  was  indeed  in  play  were  the  gun  per- 
mits themselves.  The  police  then  placed  the  blame  for  the  initiative  on  the  army, 
which  had  wanted  to  reissue  new  permits  in  the  wake  of  the  arrests  of  some  Sahwa 
members  for  aiding  Al-Qaida,  and  assured  the  Sahwa  that  the  withdrawal  of  per- 
manent permits  would  apply  only  to  those  Sahwa  personnel  who  had  been 
detained.  This  case,  whatever  the  details,  highlighted  the  Sahwa's  mistrust  of 
the  government  and  the  latter's  clumsy,  uncoordinated,  and  arrogant  handling  of 
relations  with  the  Sahwa. 

Understandably,  progovernment  shaykhs  and  notables  have  been  especially 
concerned  about  their  personal  security^,  given  their  high  profile.  In  the  wake  of  the 
assassination  of  one  of  his  subordinate  shaykhs,  the  panicked  paramount  shaykh 
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of  the  Albu  Alwan  tribe  called  on  the  government  to  launch  an  immediate  and 
genuine  investigation,  wildly  blaming  Iran,  the  United  States,  and  Zionism  for  the 
shaykh's  death  and  warning  that  without  effective  protection  shaykhs  would  not 
be  able  to  carry  out  "the  central  government's  decisions."  Some  Sahwa  com- 
manders in  Diyala  reacted  to  the  increased  personal  threat  by  demanding  the 
immediate  execution  of  Al-Qaida  commanders,  rather  than  letting  them  languish 
in  jail,  and  called  for  an  application  of  Saddam's  harsh  methods  and  public  execu- 
tions to  serve  as  a  deterrent. ^^^  The  government's  decision  to  end  the  salaries  of 
the  Sahwa  leaders' bodyguards  in  2010  was  a  very  risky  move,  as  it  would  increase 
the  shaykhs'  already  high  vulnerability  to  assassination  attempts  as  the  threats  from 
Al-Qaida  increased,  thereby  putting  the  entire  Sahwa  structure  in  jeopardy.  The 
government  relented  only  with  reluctance,  in  an  effort  to  retain  the  loyalty  of  tribal 
leaders,  but  agreed  to  a  palliative  of  increasing  the  shaykhs'  salaries  and  paying  for 
only  three  bodyguards  for  each  Sahwa  commander. 
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Chapter  11 

The  Evolving  Tribal 
Environment 


As  a  result  of  the  political  and  economic  dynamics  noted  above,  the  tribal  envi- 
ronment— in  its  tribal-government,  intertribal,  and  intratribal  dimensions — has 
been  changing,  and  doing  so  in  many  ways  that  are  favorable  to  renewed  Al-Qaida 
activity.  For  the  Sunni  tribal  shaykhs,  whether  to  cooperate  with  Al-Qaida  is  likely 
to  depend  on  a  complex  calculus  in  an  evolving  situation,  involving  such  elements 
as  rivalries  with  other  tribes;  whether  personal  benefits  outweigh  a  reduction  in  a 
shaykh's  influence;  the  significance  ot  irritants  in  the  social  arena;  the  extent  of 
support  for  Al-Qaida  within  their  own  tribe;  rivalry  with  other  leadership  elements 
within  their  tribe;  and  their  ability  to  use  Al-Qaida  as  a  counterweight  to  other 
threats  such  as  the  government  or  other  sectarian  communities. 

Tribal  resentment  over  the  handling  of  the  Sahwa  is  emblematic  of  a  broader  dis- 
content in  the  Sunni  tribal  community  with  the  government  in  Baghdad.  Tribal 
leaders,  both  Sunni  and  Shia,  have  traditionally  been  among  the  staunchest  sup- 
porters ot  a  unified  Iraq,  seeing  the  concept  as  the  best  guarantee  tor  their 
continued  influence.  However,  in  the  wake  of  the  results  ot  the  2010  elections 
and  of  government  harassment,  there  appears  to  be  a  spike  in  backing  across  Sunni 
society  for  a  separate  Sunni  canton,  which  the  central  government  cannot  but 
resent.  As  Ahmad  Dhiyab  Al-Jiburi,  an  imam — or  mosque  official — in  Baghdad, 
noted,  "We  participated  in  the  parUamentary  elections  and  won,  but  we  were 
unable  to  achieve  our  constitutional  due,  and  we  are  now  calling  for  the  establish- 
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ment  of  a  special  zone,  since  we  got  nothing  from  the  government  except  arrests 
and  attacks. . . .  Wherever  we  go,  they  say,  'You  are  terrorists." 

The  continuing  arrests  of  Sahwa  personnel  have  been  a  particular  flashpoint  fuel- 
ing talk  of  an  Al-Anbar  canton,  which  Shaykh  Arif  al-Alwani  threatened  would 
happen  "if  we  do  not  fmd  in  the  government  a  sympathetic  ear  and  if  we  do  not  get 
cooperation."  Renewed  talk  of  a  separate  Sunni  canton,  this  time  in  the  context 
of  Iraqi  expatriate  businessmen  in  Jordan  who  were  providing  money  to  entice 
tribal  shaykhs  to  support  the  idea,  may  exacerbate  relations  between  the  Sunni 
tribes  and  the  government  even  further.  One  local  politician  noted  that  demands 
had  also  appeared  for  autonomy  for  Diyala  Province  specifically  in  order  to  provide 
protection  from  the  central  government's  security  forces.^  In  fact,  some  Sunni 
tribes  asked  for  the  intervention  by  the  Organization  of  the  Islamic  Conference, 
the  Arab  League,  and  the  United  Nations,  claiming  that  the  alleged  attacks  to 
which  they  were  being  subjected  by  government  forces  amounted  to  nothing  short 
of  phased  ethnic  cleansing. 

Shaykh  Abu  Risha's  recent  hard-line  stance  in  the  dispute  over  the  district  of  Al- 
Nakhib  between  Karbala  and  Al-Anbar  Provinces  illustrates  the  potential 
troublemaking  ability  of  local  tribal  figures  backed  by  their  own  military  clout. 
Karbala  Province  has  demanded  that  Al-Nakhib  District,  transferred  to  Al-Anbar 
in  1968  by  the  ruling  Bath  regime,  be  returned  to  its  control.  Abu  Risha,  citing  the 
district's  shared  tribal  and  communal  links  with  Al-Anbar,  has  refused  to  discuss 
the  issue,  truculently  challenging  the  demands  and  interjecting  a  sectarian  element: 
"Those  individuals  who  are  demanding  that  Al-Nakhib  be  joined  to  Karbala  on 
historical  grounds  must  first  demand  back  the  Iraqi  lands  which  Iran  seized."  His 
subsequent  ambitious  2011  proposal  to  establish  a  "nonsectarian"  canton  compris- 
ing Al-Anbar  and  the  largely  Shia  province  of  Karbala — which  no  doubt  would 
add  to  his  power — while  so  unrealistic  that  even  largely  Sunni  political  parties  and 
shaykhs  rejected  it,  nevertheless  was  sure  to  irritate  the  government.    Although 
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positions  on  a  single  or  several  Sunni  cantons,  in  tact,  often  reflect  tribal  rivalries, 
even  one  of  the  shaykhs  in  Al-Anbar  who  opposed  a  canton  nevertheless  pointed 

out  that  the  "injustice  and  marginalization"  felt  by  the  local  population  flieled  such 

....        9 
initiatives. 

Perhaps  as  a  result  of  a  growling  alienation  from  the  government,  Sunni  tribal  loy- 
alties now^  seem  to  trump  earlier  poUtical  splits,  and  one  journalist  suggested  that 
the  government  should  no  longer  mention  the  tribal  affiliation  of  terrorists  now, 
since  tribes  feel  insulted  and  tend  to  rally  spontaneously  in  support  of  a  fellow 
tribesman,  whoever  he  might  be.  The  adversarial  relationship  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  tribes  can  surface  even  with  fortuitous  incidents  such  as  the  one 
in  which  seven  tribesmen  arrested  on  charges  ot  terrorism  in  2010  were  killed 
while  in  custody  of  the  national  police,  accompanied  by  allegations  of  torture. 
Shaykh  Hamid  Hayis,  a  prominent  Sahwa  leader,  remonstrated  angrily  that  "for 
the  Iraqi  government,  the  cheapest  lives  are  those  of  the  sons  of  Al-Anbar,  as  if 
they  are  second-class  citizens."  He  also  criticized  the  government  tor  not  sending 
condolences  to  the  victims  killed  by  Al-Qaida,  either.  He  hinted  at  the  govern- 
ment being  motivated  by  sectarianism  for  such  policies,  which  he  concluded,  "does 
not  bode  well  for  the  future."  A  public  funeral  for  the  tribal  victims  of  the  police 
was  attended  by  local  tribal  shaykhs,  suggesting  that  the  victims'  tribal  status  out- 
weighed even  possible  membership  in  Al-Qaida  when  the  government  was  to 
blame  for  their  deaths. ^^ 

Intertribal  Rivalries  as  a  Potential 
Critical  Vulnerability 

Rivalries  among  and  within  tribes  have  always  complicated  unity  and  ensured 
built-in  competition  that  could  lead  some  tribes  or  subtribes  to  consider  renewed 
ties  with  Al-Qaida.  Almost  unavoidably,  one  could  have  expected  that  an  influx  of 
significant  support  for  the  Sahwa  from  a  patron — in  this  case,  the  United  States — 
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would  stimulate  existing  local  rivalries  and  contribute  in  the  long  run  to  perpetu- 
ating an  unstable  and  potentially  volatile  tribal  situation.  Whether  relating  to  a 
temporary  U.S.  governing  authority  or  to  a  perceived  hostile  Iraqi  government,  the 
tribes  would  have  viewed  an  unsettled  and  unpredictable  security  environment  not 
only  as  a  threat  but  also  as  an  opportunity  to  seize  whatever  fleeting  advantages 
might  be  available,  encouraged  to  adventurism  and  the  use  of  force  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  make  provision  for  an  even  more  uncertain  future. 

Indicative  of  the  intertribal  competition  that  is  always  under  the  surface,  when  the 
shaykhs  from  all  the  tribes  were  together  in  one  area,  they  would  show  solidarity 
and  normally  would  cover  up  for  one  another  in  front  of  the  U.S.  military  author- 
ities. However,  once  on  their  own,  the  same  shaykhs  were  more  than  willing  to 
provide  damaging  information  about  other  shaykhs' tribes. ^^  Characteristically,  the 
lack  of  tribal  unity  in  Al-Anbar  preceding  the  2010  elections  meant  that  the  tribes' 
potential  political  impact  was  diluted,  with  different  tribal  shaykhs  often  backing 
different  parties  or  individuals.^  In  West  Baghdad,  according  to  U.S.  military  offi- 
cers, even  an  assassination  attempt  of  the  local  Sahwa  commander  was  traced  back 
to  "a  rival  tribe's  wish  to  replace  him  as  the  head  of  his  organization."  Not  sur- 
prisingly, the  success  of  the  Abu  Risha  tribe  was  contested  subsequendy  by  shaykhs 
in  rival  tribes. ^^  Often,  tribal  rivalries  have  gravitated  around  control  of  material 
benefits,  such  as  the  lucrative  contracts  to  man  security  checkpoints,  and  were  a 
factor  even  during  the  U.S.  administration  of  the  Sahwa. ^^  In  one  such  case  in 
Haditha,  Al-Anbar,  in  2010,  the  apparent  cause  of  an  armed  clash  between 
tribes — reportedly  resulting  in  dozens  of  casualties — was  competition  over  con- 
trol of  the  local  administration.^^  Also  in  Al-Anbar,  tribal  notables  complained 
that  the  police  (read,  those  with  links  to  rival  tribes)  compete  with  them  for  con- 
tracts, as  some  senior  officers  owned  their  own  companies. 

As  one  could  expect  in  the  intensively  competitive  intertribal  environment  that 
characterizes  the  Iraqi  scene,  when  the  Sahwa  was  established,  some  tribes  had  not 
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welcomed  it  or  joined  up,  the  decision  often  being  based  on  a  rival  tribe's  position. 
In  Kirkuk,  tor  example,  not  all  tribes  had  attended  a  meeting  with  U.S.  forces,  the 
national  police,  and  the  army  to  establish  the  Sahwa,  reportedly  specifically  because 
of  "rivalries  among  the  Sunni  Arab  tribes"  in  that  region.  In  Al-Anbar,  the  tribes 
had  been  split  even  when  they  all  opposed  Al-Qaida,  with  some  tribes  adhering 
not  to  the  Sahwa  but  to  a  rival  tribal  organization — the  Council  of  All  Arab  and 
Iraqi  Tribes — with  the  head  of  the  latter,  Shaykh  Abd  Al-Rahman  Muhammad, 
dismissing  the  Sahwa  as  "a  bunch  ot  thieves  and  armed  gangs  who  are  using  the 
Salvation  Council  of  Al-Anbar  as  a  pretext  to  gain  government  support  and  to 
continue  their  terrorist  plans.""  Some  tribes  did  not  feel  comfortable  cooperating 
with  foreign  forces.  As  one  shaykh  in  Diyala  noted,  "The  tribes  are  split  between 
supporters  and  opponents  of  cooperation  with  the  American  forces  in  the  latter's 
fight  against  Al-Qaida.  Some  of  these  tribes  face  accusations  of  treason  for  stand- 
ing with  the  Americans."  Even  some  tribes  who  disliked  Al-Qaida  apparently  had 
an  equal  distaste  for  the  Americans  and  would  have  preferred  to  deal  with  Al- 
Qaida  on  their  own." 

Also,  as  noted  earlier,  tribal  shavkhs  are  weU  represented  in,  and  in  some  cases  con- 
trol, the  pro\dncial  administration.  Discontent  with  the  pro\dncial  government  can 
be  used  by  rival  tribal  leaders  as  a  political  hammer,  putting  the  provincial  officials 
in  a  difficult  situation  and  potentially  making  them  resentful  for  having  to  bear 
the  burden  of  the  central  government's  unsuccessful  policies,  as  when  some  tribal 
shaykhs  in  Al-Anbar  met  with  provincial  officials  in  2010  to  complain  about  the 
poor  public  services  being  provided.""  In  this  vein,  there  were  reports  of  criticism 
of  Shavkh  Ahmad  Abu  Risha,  since  his  clients  in  the  provinci'al  council  were  seen 
as  having  failed  to  deliver  services  and  effective  protection  to  the  population,  even 
though  it  was  probabh'  bevond  his  power  to  do  so. 

Such  intertribal  fissures  have  been  an  ongoing  factor,  although  thev  had  become 
potentiaUv  more  disruptive  after  the  handover  of  the  Sahwa  to  the  Iraqi  govern- 
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ment  and  the  removal  of  U.S.  forces  as  a  perceived  impartial  arbiter.  As  such, 
these  internal  rifts  within  the  Sunni  community  can  provide  a  ready-made  critical 
vulnerability  for  Al-Qaida  to  exploit,  not  unlike  the  opportunity  that  U.S.  forces 
used  in  2005  in  cooperating  with  two  tribes  against  another  rival  tribe  in  Al-Anbar 
when  it  was  claimed  that  the  latter  had  been  siding  with  Al-Qaida.^^ 

Internal  Tribal  Dynamics:  The  Shaykhs'  Predicament 

The  government's  attitude  toward  the  Sahwa  and  the  Sunni  tribes  in  general  has 
also  put  tribal  shaykhs  in  a  precarious  position  vis-a-vis  their  own  tribesmen,  as 
the  tribal  leaders  once  again  face  genuine  threats  to  their  material  interests  and 
prestige  and,  ultimately,  to  their  power.  The  pay  issue,  for  example,  was  not  only 
salient  because  of  its  effect  on  individual  fighters  in  the  Sahwa,  but  also  because  it 
had  a  negative  impact  on  their  commanders — the  tribal  shaykhs — since  problems 
with  pay  reduced  the  latter's  role  as  a  source  of  benefits  to  their  fellow  tribesmen 
and,  therefore,  undermined  their  authority.  As  one  shaykh  in  Diwaniya  warned  on 
the  issue  of  pay  problems  for  Sahwa  personnel,  "The  authorities  in  the  province 
must  take  care  to  respect  the  shaykhs  by  paying  salaries  on  a  regular  basis.  I  will 
abandon  my  post  if  the  pay  is  late  because  I  cannot  control  the  fighters  without 
money."  Less  government  money  also  means  a  smaller  force  under  the  shaykhs' 
command  to  support  their  authority. 

Tribal  shaykhs,  as  self-appointed  representatives,  often  have  taken  the  lead  in  seek- 
ing economic  help  from  the  government.  The  chief  of  the  Mujamma  tribe,  Shaykh 
Husam  Al-Mujammai,  underscored  the  need  for  the  government  to  address,  at  a 
macrolevel,  issues  such  as  unemployment,  poverty,  lack  of  public  services,  and  edu- 
cation as  "the  causes  for  the  growth  of  the  armed  groups."  In  Ninawa  Province, 
the  tribal  shaykhs  also  asked  Iraq's  central  government  for  aid  for  major  develop- 
ment projects  and  other  services  "as  a  priority,"  and  also  felt  neglected.  Even 
Shaykh  Ahmad  Abu  Risha,  a  Sahwa  stalwart,  has  been  nostalgic  about  Saddam  in 
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this  regard,  contrasting  the  aid  Saddam  had  provided  and  the  factories  he  had 
opened  in  Al-Anbar  with  the  current  dismal  economic  situation. 

Such  advocacy  by  the  shaykhs  could  potentially  reinforce  their  leadership  positions 
vv^ithin  their  tribes  if  they  are  successful,  but,  at  the  same  time,  makes  them  \ail- 
nerable  to  losing  prestige  and  authorit)^  if  they  fail  to  obtain  any  tangible  returns 
for  their  tribesmen.  The  government  has  sought  to  mollify  the  tribes  by  issuing 
public  praise  for  the  shaykhs  and  promising  development  aid  and  services,  such  as 
at  a  meeting  in  October  2010  with  some  three  hundred  tribal  shaykhs  and  nota- 
bles in  Diyala.^^  However,  reflecting  an  apparent  widespread  skepticism  with 
government  promises  and  growing  alienation,  one  shaykh  noted,  "Diyala  Province 
over  the  years  has  seen  numerous  such  national  reconciliation  meetings,  and  most 
of  them  produce  similar  recommendations  and  decisions. . . .  What  is  necessary  is 
for  those  recommendations  to  be  implemented."^^ 

To  a  significant  extent,  many  shaykhs,  despite  their  undeniable  success,  still  con- 
tinue to  feel  insecure  in  their  positions.  With  the  rise  of  the  Sahwa  movement,  a 
slate  of  existing  and  newly  promoted  shaykhs  was  able  to  establish  or  fortify  posi- 
tions within  their  tribes.  At  the  time,  one  of  the  main  concerns  for  some  shaykhs 
and  aspiring  shaykhs  who  were  on  the  ground  no  doubt  has  been,  as  a  senior  U.S. 
military  officer  operating  in  Al-Anbar  noted,  the  tear  that  the  senior  shaykhs  from 
their  tribe  would  return  from  abroad  to  "reestablish  ...  a  traditional  tribal  rela- 
tionship," that  is,  to  displace  those  who  had  either  been  appointed  by  Saddam  or 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  current  turmoil  to  secure  their  positions. 

Working  with  U.S.  forces  was  evidently  an  opportunity^  to  cement  their  own  posi- 
tions and  to  forestall  any  power  play  by  the  traditional  shaykhs  who  were  still 
abroad.  Newly  promoted  shaykhs,  like  Rad  Sabah  Alwani,  however,  were  not 
apologetic,  noting  that  "we  became  sheiks  because  we  use  force,  Iraq  needs  men 
who  use  force."     U.S.  forces  had  recognized  the  power  struggle  between  junior 
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shaykhs  such  as  Abu  Risha  and  the  senior  shaykhs  abroad,  and  that  the  United 
States  could  be  decisive  in  supporting  cooperative  individuals. "^"^  As  the  governor 
of  Al-Anbar  was  to  note  after  the  U.S. -tribal  alliance  was  established,  nowadays, 
"each  sheikh  wants  to  have  his  say.  Previously  only  the  paramount  sheik  ruled."^^ 
In  fact,  according  to  one  senior  U.S.  military  officer,  the  senior  shaykhs  would 
become  jealous  if  he  paid  too  much  attention  to  lesser  shaykhs. "^^  As  such,  many 
shaykhs  very  likely  remain  very  sensitive  to  potential  discontent  within  their  own 
tribes  that  rivals  could  exploit. 

Shaykhs  have  tended  to  monopolize  U.S. -funded  contracts  for  projects  for  them- 
selves and  their  relatives  or  cUents,  providing  the  shaykhs  with  a  potent  tool  to 
affirm  their  authority  and  the  loyalty  of  their  tribesmen  as  the  source  of  the  lat- 
ter's  benefits.  However,  this  advantage  of  the  shaykhs  has  irritated  others  not 
connected  to  the  source  of  power  as  clients.  As  one  potential  businessman  com- 
plained about  the  concentration  of  contracts  in  the  hands  of  the  shaykhs:  "The 
only  people  who  are  benefiting  now  are  the  sheiks.  Now  the  sheiks  can  do  any- 
thing." The  trickle-down  effect  of  benefits  for  ordinary  tribesmen,  whether  in 
the  form  of  public  services  or  direct  payments,  has  been  hampered  by  what  some 
local  critics  were  calling  "siphoning  off" — by  Sahwa  leaders,  that  is  tribal 
shaykhs — of  "much  of  the  billions  of  dollars  of  American  and  Iraqi  financing 
intended  for  reconstruction."  Shaykhs  are  sensitive  to  such  existing  allegations, 
and  Shaykh  Ali  Sulayman  of  the  Dulaym  was  predictably  anxious  to  deny  them 
by  stressing  that  "the  tribal  shaykhs  have  never  ever  coveted  contracts  .  .  .  nor  do 
they  seek  political  power  for  material  gain."^^ 

What  has  changed  most  perhaps  from  the  early  days  of  the  revolt  against  Al-Qaida 
is  that  ordinary  tribesmen  may  now  be  disillusioned  about  a  lack  of  overall  gov- 
ernment support  and  the  resulting  limited  trickle-down  to  them  through  their 
shaykhs.  Moreover,  these  tribesmen  are  more  anxious  about  the  future  now  that 
the  United  States  is  no  longer  a  realistic  option  as  an  ally  and  benefactor,  and  less 
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confident  that  their  shaykhs  can  deliver  what  they  promise.  The  danger  is  that  a 
reduction  in  benefits  stemming  from  a  tribesman's  relationship  with  his  shaykh 
could  lead  to  a  weakening  of  the  cohesion  of  the  tribal  fabric  and  a  fraying  of  loy- 
alties to  a  tribe's  leadership  and  increased  instability  within  a  tribe.  Such  a 
development  may  not  only  mean  a  reduced  willingness  to  fight  against  Al-Qaida, 
but  could  also  make  tribesmen  more  susceptible  to  recruitment  efforts  by 
Al-Qaida. 

Challenges  to  the  shaykhs  within  the  tribes  have  included  those  from  rivals  who 
are  Al-Qaida  members.  Once  again,  there  are  suggestions  that  these  rivals  come 
from  the  lower  strata,  with  a  shaykh  calling  one  such  rival  "a  man  of  no  value  .  .  . 
an  illiterate"  and  "a  lesser  member  of  the  tribe."  For  all  his  bluster  in  disparaging 
the  reenergized  Al-Qaida  cadres  in  his  tribe,  that  shaykh  was  clearly  also  anxious 
because  "he  has  little  to  show  for  his  tribesmen.  Electricity  is  sparse;  there  are  no 
hospitals  and  no  jobs. '"^^ 

Internal  tensions  between  the  leadership  and  the  rank  and  file  within  the  Sahwa 
have  also  surfaced,  creating  potential  problems  in  cohesion  that  could  have  direct 
implications  to  Al-Qaida's  advantage.  For  example,  shaykhs  have  routinely  insisted 
on  receiving  the  complete  salary  for  their  Sahwa  fighters  directly.  In  some  Sahwa 
units  at  least,  the  commander  would  then  keep  S50  for  each  individual  and  pass 
on  only  $250  as  their  salaries.  There  was  always  grumbling  by  Sahwa  personnel 
because  of  this  widespread  practice,  and  some  fighters  would  even  come  to  a  U.S. 
base  and  demand  that  the  Americans  distribute  the  salaries  directly  to  the  fight- 
ers. However,  U.S.  practice  had  continued  to  be  paying  the  shaykh  directly,  as  that 
was  easier,  and  no  doubt  reinforced  the  latter's  authority. "^^  In  one  instance,  Shaykh 
Ahmad  Abu  Risha  himself  came  in  for  criticism  when  he  had  not  provided  money 
for  salaries  for  a  Sahwa  office  he  had  opened  in  the  Karbala  area.  His  local  repre- 
sentatives excused  themselves  feebly  by  claiming  that  "the  lack  of  money  is  the 
result  of  the  travels  outside  Iraq  by  Shaykh  Ahmad  Abu  Risha,  the  president  of 
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the  Sahwa  Conference  of  Iraq."  In  Diyala,  Sahwa  fighters  were  indignant  that 
their  commanders  were  collecting  salaries  for  fraudulent  paper  members — in  itself 
indicative  of  eroding  respect  for  their  shaykhs — and  they  were  disappointed  that 
even  after  informing  the  army  about  their  commanders'  corruption,  nothing  had 
been  done  about  it.'^'^  Perhaps  typical  of  the  disenchantment  of  Sahwa  personnel 
was  the  attitude  of  a  former  fighter  from  the  Habbaniya  Sahwa,  in  Al-Anbar,  who 
maintained  that  "I  did  not  get  any  consideration  from  those  in  charge  of  the  Sahwa 
in  my  area.  Despite  my  repeated  requests  to  the  officials  of  Al-Anbar  Province  and 
my  continuous  search  for  a  job,  it  was  no  use;  I  received  many  promises  but  up  to 
now  none  has  been  fulfilled." 

Some  Sahwa  commanders  are  willing  to  lend  their  men  money  to  tide  them  over, 
but  that  means  the  shaykhs'  own  income  sources  must  remain  secure. ^^  Tribal 
shaykhs  have  tried  to  rebuild  economic  leverage  through  the  control  of  alternate 
job  sources,  such  as  nominating  candidates  for  guards  to  safeguard  oil  company 
facilities."^^  Some  shaykhs  have  even  reportedly  been  demanding  royalties  for  any 
oil  extracted  from  traditional  tribal  lands. "^^  Such  initiatives,  however,  bypass  the 
government  and  may  also  be  seen  as  unwelcome  by  the  latter.  In  some  cases,  the 
shaykhs  themselves  have  been  shortsighted  in  this  regard,  as  they  have  worsened 
the  employment  situation  in  Al-Anbar  by  importing  foreign  workers  who  are  will- 
ing to  work  for  less  money,  whose  lives  are  more  expendable,  who  are  more  pliant 
than  local  tribesmen,  and  who  are  willing  to  take  jobs  that  carry  a  stigma  in 
Iraqi  society. '^^ 

Shaykhs  might  be  especially  sensitive  to  economic  discontent  among  their  fellow 
tribesmen  in  light  of  the  upsurge  of  protest  in  the  Middle  East,  as  the  general 
malaise  in  a  tribe  could  turn  against  the  shaykhs  as  well  as  against  the  government. 
In  the  wake  of  the  continuing  deterioration  of  the  economic  situation  in  Al-Anbar, 
by  2010,  for  example,  even  an  individual  who  had  suffered  earlier  at  the  hands  of 
Al-Qaida  in  Al-Ramadi  now  complained,  reflecting  a  general  disgruntlement  with 
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no  services;  we 


the  status  quo,  "Everything  has  turned  sour  for  us  now.  There  are 
don't  have  jobs;  poverty  is  killing  us.  What  are  they  waiting  for?  Do  they  want  us 
to  beg  in  the  streets  so  that  we  can  live?  Is  that  what  they're  waiting  for?"  And,  he 
warned,  "By  God,  if  there  is  no  change,  blood  will  flow  ankle  deep  and  violence 
and  killing  will  return  once  again  to  this  province."  It  appears  that  shaykhs  have 
taken  precautions  to  forestall  threats  that  popular  anger  will  turn  against  them,  as 
media  reports  indicate  that  tribal  shaykhs  have  often  been  at  the  forefront  of 
demonstrations  in  Sunni  areas  but,  unless  they  achieve  tangible  results,  this  ploy 
may  be  futile.  Frustrated  tribesmen,  deciding  that  loyalty  to  their  shaykhs  was  not 
providing  the  expected  benefits,  could  turn  to  Al-Qaida  who,  although  not  able  to 
provide  the  material  bounty  available  to  the  tribes  during  the  American  period, 
could  at  least  provide  some  reUef  and  serve  as  a  vehicle  of  protest.  Or,  even  if  a 
tribesman  did  not  join  Al-Qaida,  a  sense  of  alienation  might  predispose  him  to 
not  take  risks  and  exert  himself  opposing  Al-Qaida  for  no  expected  return. 
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Chapter  12 

Al-Oaida's  Own  Carrot-and 
Stick  Approach 


Al-Qaida  has  found  itself  challenged  on  how  to  implement  in  concrete  terms  a 
revised  strategy  in  light  of  its  reassessment  of  tribal  policy  and  how  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  dynamic  domestic  environment,  especially  as  the  Sunni  tribes  try  to 
deal  with  what  they  perceive  to  be  an  indifferent  or  hostile  government  and  other 
threatening  domestic  forces.  As  part  of  its  operational  strategy,  Al-Qaida  has  been 
engaged  in  a  process  that  in  some  of  its  elements  mirrors  that  which  the  United 
States  had  used  successfully  Central  to  Al-Qaida's  strategy  has  been  to  seek  to 
exploit  the  tribes'  grievances  while  retaining  the  ability  to  punish  any  hostility. 

The  implementation  of  tribal  policy  in  light  of  Al-Qaida's  reassessment  has  most 
often  taken  the  form  of  a  carrot- and-stick  method.  This  approach  reflects  a  greater 
balance  and  flexibility  than  was  the  case  with  the  arbitrary  and  rigid  imposition  of 
its  doctrine  and  methods  in  an  earlier  period,  which  had  contributed  to  so  much 
resentment  among  the  tribes  and  had  led  to  such  a  resounding  failure  for  Al- 
Qaida.  By  2010,  Al-Qaida's  leader,  Abu  Umar  Al-Baghdadi,  had  encapsulated 
Al-Qaida's  policy  in  the  motto  that  the  Islamic  State  of  Iraq  would  be  a  force  that 
would  "gladden  the  dear  friend  and  sadden  the  hypocritical  enemy,"  echoing  eerily 
the  motto  coined  earlier  by  the  Marine  Corps  leadership  for  its  own  policy  in  Iraq: 
"No  better  friend,  no  worse  enemy." 
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Al-Oaida  Goes  Native 

As  part  of  its  adaptation,  there  has  been  a  general  intentional  "Iraqization'of  Al- 
Qaida,  which  could  facilitate  implementing  a  revised  policy  toward  the  tribes,  and 
specifically  its  integration  into  the  local  tribal  society,  which  would  enhance  Al- 
Qaida's  force  protection  capability  and  increase  operational  effectiveness  in  local 
society.  Although  foreigners  never  comprised  more  than  a  small  portion  of  Al- 
Qaida's  total  personnel  in  Iraq,  they  often  had  held  visible  positions.  With  the 
death,  arrest,  or  withdrawal  of  most  foreigners,  the  result  has  been  a  smaller  foreign 
footprint. 

To  a  significant  extent,  this  refurbished  Al-Qaida  has  often  relied  on  detainees 
released  from  U.S.  prison  camps  as  part  of  the  U.S.  drawdown,  both  as  returning 
members  as  well  as  new  recruits.  According  to  a  senior  Iraqi  army  source,  as  many 
as  80  percent  of  those  released  had  joined  or  rejoined  Al-Qaida  and  other  insur- 
gent groups.  Paradoxically,  it  appears  that  the  recruitment  and  the  development  of 
new  leadership  cadres  often  occurred  inside  the  U.S. -run  detention  centers,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Islamic  State  of  Iraq's  most  recent  two  top  leaders,  who  are  the 
products  of  jihadi  training  they  received  while  interned  in  Camp  Bucca.^ 

Not  surprisingly,  Iraqi  Al-Qaida  operatives  can  blend  in  more  easily  with  the  local 
population  and  are  more  familiar  with  the  local  terrain  and  society  than  was  the 
case  with  the  foreign  Arabs.  Al-Qaida  believes  that  U.S.  forces  or  the  Iraqi  gov- 
ernment find  it  hard  to  track  what  it  calls  its  "new  generation."^  An  unnamed 
senior  Iraqi  police  official  confirmed  this  problem,  especially  since  "the  problem  is 
that  the  enemy's  intelligence  is  better  than  ours."^  The  government  has  argued  that 
tracking  down  Al-Qaida  members  in  a  rural  environment  should  be  easy,  as 
opposed  to  those  elements  operating  in  Baghdad,  and  that  their  continued  pres- 
ence indicated  that  at  least  some  tribes  in  the  countryside  were  providing  shelter 
and  support  to  Al-Qaida  members. 
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In  Diyala,  according  to  the  head  of  the  provincial  Sahwa,  Husam  Al-Mujammai, 
Al-Qaida  has  been  encouraging  its  fighters,  recently  released  from  American-run 
prison  camps,  to  marry  widows  of  dead  Al-Qaida  members,  especially  those  who 
had  earlier  joined  the  Sahwa,  in  order  to  blend  into  the  local  tribal  population  and 
set  up  sleeper  cells. ^  Family  ties  are  usually  still  strong,  and  apparently  Al-Qaida 
has  sought  to  take  advantage  of  that  by  convincing  at  least  one  son  to  join  in  order 
to  ensure  a  family's  loyalty.  However,  indicative  of  the  intensity  of  passions  still 
being  unleashed  by  Al-Qaida,  even  families  can  be  torn  apart — although  relatively 
rarely — with  pro-  or  anti- Al-Qaida  individuals  willing  to  betray  or  even  kill  their 


own 
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Splitting  the  Enemy 

An  important  element  that  Al-Qaida  has  employed  to  rebuild  its  position  in  Iraq 
has  been  to  split  the  anti-Al-Qaida  bloc  and,  in  particular,  to  draw  away  elements 
from  the  Sahwa.  In  some  ways,  Al-Qaida  has  sought  to  implement  the  reverse  of 
what  the  successful  U.S.  policy  had  been  in  this  regard. 

Al-Qaida  believes  that  the  Sahwa  would  not  have  been  successful  if  other  groups 
in  the  resistance  had  not  also  broken  with  Al-Qaida  when  their  interests  had 
clashed  with  the  latter's  upon  the  proclamation  of  an  Islamic  state  and  the  impo- 
sition of  the  sharia  because,  according  to  Mother  Al-Qaida,  "These  factions  ifasait) 
thereby  had  lost  their  raison  detre."^^  In  that  vein,  Al-Qaida  has  appealed  to  reli- 
gious and  nationalist  resistance  groups  that  had  gone  over  to  the  Sahwa  in 
significant  numbers  and  who  were  heavily  dependent  on  tribal  elements  for  their 
manpower.  Even  when  unable  to  attract  such  groups  in  their  entirety,  Al-Qaida 
has  sought  to  peel  away  and  recruit,  or  in  some  cases  rerecruit,  dissident  elements 
within  those  groups,  especially  after  Al-Qaida's  two  hard-line  leaders,  Abu  Hamza 
Al-Muhajir  and  Abu  Umar  al-Baghdadi,  were  killed  in  April  2010.^^  In  the  case 
of  the  Islamic  Army  {Al-Jaysh  Al-Islami)^  for  example,  Al-Qaida  reportedly  was 
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able  to  split  the  latter  in  2010  and  recruit  some  of  its  members  by  appealing  to  the 
younger  cadres,  as  well  as  attracting  segments  of  fighters  from  the  Jaysh  Abu  Bakr, 
Jaysh  Al-Fatihin,  Ansar  Al-Sunna,  Jaysh  Al-Mujahidin,  and  Asa'ib  Al-Iraq  Al- 
Jihadiya.^^ 

Al-Qaida's  intent  seems  to  be  to  at  least  neutralize  current  enemies,  even  if  they 
cannot  be  drawn  outright  into  Al-Qaida's  camp.  In  that  light,  unlike  Al-Qaida's 
earlier  policy,  it  is  now  acceptable  for  tribes  to  remain  neutral.  Abu  Hamza  Al- 
Muhajir  (the  Islamic  State  of  Iraq's  minster  of  war  and  head  of  Al-Qaida  in  Iraq) 
described  some  tribes  who  "are  focused  on  their  farming  and  neither  attack  us  nor 
cooperate  with  the  occupier"  as  acceptable  and,  although  noting  that  they  were  not 
carrying  out  their  religious  duty,  nevertheless  "we  give  them  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  and  God  willing  they  will  come  around  in  the  near  future."'^'* 

Al-Oaida's  Continuing  Exploitation  of  Sectarianism 

The  enduring  reality  of  Iraq's  sectarian  divisions  continues  to  present  a  critical  vul- 
nerability that  Al-Qaida  has  also  tried  to  exploit,  with  respect  to  its  relations  with 
the  Sunni  tribes.  While  its  extreme  attempts  to  exploit  sectarianism  in  the  past 
had  often  backfired,  Al-Qaida  seems  to  be  reprising  this  effort,  albeit  in  a  more 
selective  manner.  A  key  difference  from  the  earlier  period  is  that  the  Shia  com- 
munity, as  a  target,  has  become  a  supporting  effort  for  Al-Qaida  rather  than  the 
focus  of  effort,  which  is  now  the  Iraqi  government.  At  least  in  mixed  areas,  where 
the  Sunni  population  mav  see  itself  as  threatened  by  other  sectarian  groups — 
specifically  by  the  Shia  or  the  Kurds — Al-Qaida  may  actually  be  viewed  as  a 
balancing  force  and  a  shield  against  local  enemies  and,  thus,  have  a  more  welcom- 
ing environment  than  might  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Sectarian  tensions  have  continued  to  mar  relations  between  the  Sunni  tribes  and 
the  government,  as  well  as  with  other  communities.  For  example,  relations  between 
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the  national  police  and  the  Sahwa  were  tense  from  the  very  first,  with  the  latter 
accusing  the  police  of  being  controlled  by  "the  political  parties,"  that  is,  by  the  Shia 
element,  a  situation  that  had  required  U.S.  mediation. ^^  One  shaykh  had  even 
accused  the  government  of  inciting  Shia  militias  to  fight  against  the  Sahwa.  ^^  Fear 
of  other  communities  is  especially  prevalent  in  the  mixed  Diyala  Province,  where 
Sunni  Arab  tribes  often  feel  threatened  by  Kurdish  and  Shia  militias  in  the  absence 
of  government  protection  or  even  with  the  perceived  connivance  by  the  authorities. 
For  example,  Sunnis  in  Diyala  have  accused  the  Shia  police  of  persecuting  Sun- 
nis.  Typically,  in  Diyala,  it  was  the  Kurdish  community  leaders  who  have  pushed 
the  hardest  for  military  action  against  Al-Qaida.  Use  of  the  34th  Army  Brigade 
in  Diyala — a  Kurdish  Brigade — that  fought  in  most  engagements  against  the 
Sunni  insurgents,  led  to  complaints  by  one  local  deputy  that  it  was  being  used 
because  of  its  ethnicity,  like  a  militia,  and  he  called  its  use  "illegal. "^^  Likewise,  in 
Diyala,  the  Sahwa  protested  the  government's  use  of  the  Kurdish  Peshmerga  mili- 
tia in  joint  operations  with  the  army.  In  Ninawa  Province,  Sunni  tribal  leaders 
in  2010  were  complaining  of  "repeated  violations  of  the  law"  by  the  Kurdish  Pesh- 
merga who  "kill,  terrorize,  and  arrest"  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  and  accused 
the  government  of  not  doing  anything  to  prevent  that. 

Predictably,  one  of  Al-Qaida's  constant  propaganda  themes  to  the  Sunnis  has  been 
that  it  would  protect  the  them  from  attacks  by  other  communities.^^  Not  surpris- 
ingly, Abu  Hamza  Al-Muhajir  stressed  that  Al-Qaida  had  established  the  Islamic 
State  of  Iraq  specifically  in  order  to  protect  the  Sunni  community  from  the  aggres- 
sion by  the  Shia.^^  The  extent  to  which  Al-Qaida  succeeds  in  mobilizing  support 
within  the  Sunni  tribes  will  depend,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  the  organization's  per- 
ception of  the  Iraqi  government's  policies  and  the  government's  effectiveness  in 
addressing  the  Sunni  tribes'  need  for  security.  Al-Qaida  has  been  able  to  gain  at 
least  some  advantage  by  exploiting  such  sectarian  tensions.  In  fact,  the  Islamic 
State  of  Iraq's  leader,  Abu  Umar  Al-Baghdadi,  attributed  the  continuing  loyalty  of 
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tribes  in  the  Kirkuk  area  to  Al-Qaida  to  its  cooperation  in  the  fight  against  the 
Peshmerga.  As  a  former  Al-Qaida  figure  who  switched  to  the  Sahwa  also  admit- 
ted, the  Sunni  population  in  areas  such  as  Mosul  preferred  Al-Qaida  to  the 
Kurdish  Peshmerga.^^ 

Al-Qaida  has  also  sought  to  heighten  sectarian  tensions  with  attacks  against 
selected  Shia  militias  and  individuals  from  tribes  of  different  sects,  as  in  the  mixed 
Hilla  area,  hoping  thereby  to  draw  the  tribes  into  feuds  along  a  sectarian  basis, 
although  in  one  case,  at  least,  the  affected  tribes  reconciled  and  traced  the  real  cul- 
prits. Al-Qaida  has  also  mounted  large-scale  attacks  against  the  Shia  community^, 
as  during  the  Shia  Fort)'  Days  Pilgrimage  in  Karbala  in  early  2011.  A  particular 
concern  for  the  Iraqi  government  has  been  a  Sunni  Sahwa  leader,  apparently  impli- 
cated in  one  of  Al-Qaida's  attacks  in  Karbala,  which  prompted  Prime  Minister 
Al-Maliki  to  establish  a  committee  tasked  with  a  fill-scale  review  of  Sahwa  com- 
manders throughout  the  country.  Nevertheless,  in  a  nod  to  greater  realism, 
Al-Qaida  reportedly  has  even  begun  to  form  tactical  alliances  with  selected  Shia 
armed  groups  and  with  Shia  organized  crime  gangs. ^^ 

Al-Oaida  Re-Tackles  the  Tribes 

Al-Qaida's  effort  to  win  back  ordinary  tribesmen  has  been  a  key  objective  and  the 
organization  has  enjoyed  some  success,  thanks  to  the  deteriorating  conditions 
under  which  the  tribesmen  in  the  Sahwa  have  had  to  work  and  the  friction 
between  the  tribes  and  the  government.  There  has  been  a  gradual  softening  on  the 
part  of  Al-Qaida  in  Iraq,  although  the  message  it  sends  is  still  mixed.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  was  a  conciliatory  tone  in  an  interview  in  April  2009  with  Abu  Hamza 
Al-Muhajir,  who  stressed  that,  even  though  members  of  the  Sahwa  had  commit- 
ted crimes,  "our  arms  and  hearts  are  open  to  all  of  them  who  repent  to  God,"  and 
he  expressed  the  hope  that  even  those  tribes  that  had  cooperated  with  the  United 
States  would  repent.^^  Abu  Hamza  Al-Muhajir  also  urged  the  nationalist-oriented 
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resistance  to  fight  in  the  name  of  religion.  He  acknowledged  that  Al-Qaida  had 
also  been  at  fault,  noting  in  general  terms  that  "we  have  never  claimed  to  be  per- 
fect, and  today  and  tomorrow  we  admit  that  there  have  been  mistakes. ""^^  When  he 
addressed  the  "sons  of  the  tribes,"  Abu  Umar  Al-Baghdadi  cast  his  argument  in 
terms  of  there  being  worse  options  than  Al-Qaida.  For  example,  he  maintained 
that  Iraq's  Shia  government  and  the  United  States  had  held  many  more  prison- 
ers— including  women —  than  had  Al-Qaida,  and  that  it  opposed  the  government 
and  the  "Crusaders"  who  were  responsible  for  many  more  rapes  than  was  Al- 
Qaida.3^ 

In  an  effort  to  improve  its  image  in  Iraq,  Al-Qaida  specifically  refuted  accusations 
that  it  targeted  tribesmen,  pointing  out  that  most  Al-Qaida  members  also  came 
from  the  tribes:  "Isn't  it  stupid  to  say  that  we  target  our  own  fathers,  maternal  and 
paternal  uncles  and  brothers,  and  our  own  tribe?"  Moreover,  Al-Qaida  also  stressed 
that  it  did  not  target  tribal  shaykhs  and  that  it  had  no  intention  of  challenging  the 
shaykhs'  legitimacy,  while  at  the  same  time  still  threatening  those  shaykhs  who 
cooperated  with  the  Sahwa.  As  Abu  Hamza  Al-Muhajir  asked  rhetorically  in 
2008,  "Why  should  we  target  those  tribal  shaykhs  who  their  own  people  have 
selected?"  However,  he  was  quick  to  add,  "But  I  don't  think  you  or  anyone  else 

would  hold  against  us  the  killing  of  any  of  the  Sahwa's  puppet  shaykhs We  are 

proud  to  cut  off  their  heads. . . .  Which  one  of  you,  honestly,  was  not  happy  when 
Abu  Risha  was  killed?"^^ 

As  part  of  the  campaign  designed  to  attract  the  tribes  again,  in  2010  Al-Qaida 
made  a  concerted  effort  to  deny  past  crimes  attributed  to  them,  including  pas- 
sionate denials  by  the  new  head  of  the  Islamic  State  of  Iraq,  Abu  Umar 
Al-Baghdadi.^"^  While  admitting  that  innocent  people  had  been  killed,  Al-Qaida 
blamed  uncontrolled  elements  for  earlier  excesses,  citing  poor  control  over  unre- 
strained youth  and  an  intake  of  unscreened  inappropriate  elements,  and  assured 
its  audience  that  evildoers  were  being  expelled  from  the  organization. 
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There  are  some  indications  that  Al-Qaida's  appeals,  in  particular,  have  had  some 
resonance  among  the  tribal  youth.  For  example,  the  official  Al-Jiburi  tribal  website 
showcases  Al-Qaida  material  and  that  phenomenon  is  probably  related  to  the 
younger,  computer- savvy  tribesmen  who  manage  and  access  such  sites.  Indeed,  the 
police  authorities  in  Diyala  became  so  concerned  about  the  use  of  very  popular 
internet  cafes  to  spread  "extremist  ideas"  and  to  recruit  members  for  Al-Qaida  that 
a  special  police  branch  was  set  up  in  2011  to  monitor  such  venues. ^^  Likewise,  in 
the  Mosul  region,  in  a  telling  incident,  the  police  went  on  alert  after  pro-Al-Qaida 
slogans  were  found  on  the  walls  of  schools  and  inside  classrooms,  suggesting  some 
rural  youths  at  least  are  still  attracted  to  Al-Qaida. 

In  order  to  neutrahze  Sahwa  fighters,  Al-Qaida  has  used  traditional  values  of 
honor  and  shame.  Abu  Hamza  al-Muhajir,  for  example,  asked  Sahwa  members  to 
think  about  who  would  marry  their  daughters,  or  what  their  sons  and  grandsons 
would  say  when  others  called  them  "sons  of  traitors  and  agents"  and  warned, 
"Beware  that  your  sons  do  not  spit  on  your  grave."  Drawing  away  Sahwa  fight- 
ers has  included  offering  material  incentives,  and  one  Sahwa  commander  in  Bayji 
warned  that  "Al-Qaida  is  spending  large  sums  of  money  in  order  to  attract  back 
Sahwa  members."  According  to  a  Sahwa  commander  in  Baghdad,  Al-Qaida  tar- 
gets, in  particular,  unpaid  Sahwa  fighters.  In  Diyala,  likewise,  Al-Qaida  was 
making  special  efforts  to  recruit  unemployed  youth  and  Sahwa  veterans,  offering 
them  money. ^^  In  the  northern  part  of  the  Baghdad  region,  some  15  percent  of 
the  Sahwa  fighters  were  said  to  have  reverted  to  Al-Qaida  by  late  2010."^^  Like- 
wise, in  Diyala,  estimates  were  also  that  15  percent  of  the  former  Sahwa  fighters 
had  reverted  to  Al-Qaida  by  2010.^^  Indicative  of  the  ongoing  competition 
between  Al-Qaida  and  the  shaykhs,  the  Sahwa  in  Diyala,  headed  by  Shaykh  Yusuf 
Haylan  of  the  Mujamma  tribal  confederation,  had  originally  recruited  from  among 
its  own  tribesmen,  who  had  been  part  of  Al-Qaida.  Now,  a  commander  in  that 
Sahwa  was  urging  the  government  to  rehire  Sahwa  veterans  who  had  been  dis- 
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missed,  with  the  specific  purpose  of  preventing  Al-Qaida  from  again  recruiting  its 
former  members. "^^ 

In  order  to  secure  more  resources  to  support  its  poUcy  financially,  Al-Qaida  has 
been  rebuilding  its  economic  network  by  relying  on  local  sources.  New  initiatives 
include  extracting  a  tax  or  protection  money  (al-khawa)  from  merchants  and  levy- 
ing a  tax  on  truck  traffic  in  Mosul,  apparently  with  only  limited  police 
interference.  In  Diyala,  Al-Qaida  was  reportedly  also  stealing  oil  along  the 
pipeline  from  the  Khanaqin  oil  fields  and  from  the  refinery  at  Bayji."^^  Also  in 
Diyala,  according  to  local  security  sources,  Al-Qaida  relies  for  a  significant  por- 
tion of  its  finances  on  money  collected  from  gas  station  owners.  In  this  respect, 
Al-Qaida  appears  to  have  integrated  itself  into  local  society  in  the  Sunni  areas, 
establishing  front  contracting  companies  or  simply  "taxing"  other  businesses  to 
generate  revenue,  although  its  role  reportedly  has  become  accepted  because  of  the 
accompanying  greater  order  and  diminished  amount  of  random  violence,  at  least 
in  Ninawa  Province.'*^ 

Moreover,  at  least  in  financing,  Al-Qaida's  focus  appears  aimed  more  at  urban 
sources  and  less  at  those  in  direct  competition  with  the  tribes  than  was  the  case 
before.  For  example,  rather  than  earlier  attempts  to  compete  with  the  tribes  for 
control  over  the  main  trade  routes,  today  Al-Qaida  seems  to  prefer  to  generate 
income  by  charging  truckers  of  imported  goods  at  the  point  of  arrival  in  a  city,  such 
as  is  the  case  in  Mosul."^^  In  fact,  suggesting  renewed  commercial  cooperation  with 
the  tribes  in  Al-Anbar,  in  2010  Sahwa  leader  Ahmad  Abu  Risha  had  to  negotiate 
a  settlement  with  Shia  tribes  in  a  case  involving  the  theft  of  autos  by  Al-Qaida 
operatives  and  their  subsequent  apparent  fencing  through  the  Dulaym  tribes. 

Iraqi  intelligence  confirmed  that  in  2010  Al-Qaida  was  also  making  approaches 
to  tribal  shaykhs  to  recruit  them,  prompting  a  senior  security  officer  to  issue  a 
reminder  that  "it  is  impossible  for  them  [i.e.,  the  tribal  shaykhs]  to  be  with  the 
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government  in  the  morning  and  with  Al-Qaida  at  night"  and  warning  the  shaykhs 
not  to  succumb  to  Al-Qaida's  plans  since  the  latter  was  doomed  to  defeat. ^'^  An 
unnamed  senior  Iraqi  securirv  source  noted  that  Al-Qaida  has  been  using  inter- 
mediaries to  deliver  messages  and  sermons  aimed  at  tribal  leaders  in  charge  of 
Sahwa  forces. ^^  Some  prudent  tribal  shaykhs  appear  to  have  kept  a  foot  in  both 
camps,  as  certain  shaykhs  in  the  Sahwa  might  also  have  a  brother  or  son  with  Al- 
Qaida  and,  in  one  case,  a  shaykhs  brother  was  even  an  amir,  or  commander,  in  the 
local  Al-Qaida.^'2 

A  parallel  line  of  operation  tor  Al-Qaida  has  been  to  target  those  Sahwa  leaders 
and  other  tribal  shavkhs  whom  it  considers  to  be  uncooperative  in  order  to  pres- 
sure tribal  leaders  to  change  sides  or  at  least  to  neutralize  them.  The  Iraqi  media 
is  full  of  accounts  of  continuing  successful  and  failed  attacks  against  shavkhs  in  the 
Sahwa  and  against  their  famihes  and  retainers.  Some  tribal/Sahwa  leaders  have 
been  the  object  of  multiple  assassination  attempts,  with  the  Divala  Sahwa  leader, 
Shaykh  Husam  Al-Mujammai,  alone  having  been  the  target  of  seven  such 
attacks.^  Sahwa  intelligence  sources  feared  that  Al-Qaida  had  made  plans  to 
assassinate  more  than  thirt}^  shavkhs. '^"^  At  the  same  time,  by  mid-2010,  Al-Qaida 
was  handing  out  leaflets  in  Divala  seeking  to  drive  a  wedge  between  Sahwa  com- 
manders and  ordinarv  fighters,  calling  on  the  latter  to  pass  false  information 
against  the  commanders  to  the  police  so  the  shavkhs  would  be  arrested. "^^^ 

A  good  example  of  the  carrot-and-stick  method  is  provided  bv  Al-Qaida's  forav 
into  the  territorv  of  the  Karaghul  tribe  in  Al-Anbar.  On  that  occasion,  Al-Qaida 
engaged  Iraqi  army  forces  and  urged  the  local  tribal  shaykhs  to  join  it,  but  at  the 
same  time  also  threatened  to  expel  some  people  from  their  homes,  presumably  if 
they  did  not  cooperate. ^^  Al-Qaida  believed  that  reaching  agreement  with  a  tribe 
would  mean  that  it  would  not  join  the  Sahwa,  as  Abu  Bakr  Al-Baghdadi  indicated 
had  been  a  measure  of  success  in  Ninawa  Province.""  On  the  other  hand,  Abu 
Hamza  Al-Muhajir  still  fulminated  that  if  the  Sahwa  elements  continued  as  they 
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had,  "then  with  God's  help  their  heads  will  not  escape  us  and  we  will  quench  our- 
selves with  their  blood." 

Al-Qaida's  binary  tribal  policy,  set  against  a  background  of  friction  between  the 
government  and  the  Sunni  tribes,  seems  to  have  been  successful  in  putting  con- 
siderable pressure  on  the  tribal  leadership,  whether  within  the  Sahwa  framework 
or  outside  it.  Even  when  Sahwa  personnel  were  integrated  into  the  government 
sector,  Sahwa  leaders  for  the  most  part  were  not,  leaving  the  leaders  particularly 
vulnerable  to  Al-Qaida  attacks.  In  the  wake  of  increasing  pressure  from  Al-Qaida 
and  faltering  support  from  the  government,  Sahwa  commanders  found  themselves 
in  a  dilemma.  In  the  case  of  the  Abu  Ghraib  Sahwa,  of  the  seventeen  command- 
ers still  on  duty  (nine  had  already  been  killed  and  four  arrested),  in  November 
2010,  twelve  departed  the  area  with  their  families  and  household  goods.  Accord- 
ing to  one  of  those  who  remained,  Shaykh  Muhammad  Al-Dulaymi  (nom  de 
guerre:  Captain  Muhammad),  the  reason  for  such  departures  was  not  only  the 
threat  from  Al-Qaida  but  also  the  fact  that  the  army  had  withdrawn  the  gun  per- 
mits from  the  commanders' bodyguards  and  that  salaries  were  frequently  late.^^ 

As  a  result  of  Al-Qaida  activity,  some  tribal  shaykhs  appear  to  have  become  more 
cautious,  even  if  not  supportive  of  Al-Qaida.  Thus,  after  the  September  2010  Bat- 
tle of  the  Palms  in  Al-Hadid,  Diyala,  in  which  the  Iraqi  army  performed  in  a 
lackluster  fashion  after  surprising  an  Al-Qaida  grouping  (reportedly  including  the 
Islamic  State  of  Iraq's  leader),  local  tribal  shaykhs — no  doubt  under  pressure — had 
to  commit  themselves  to  clearing  out  the  palm  groves  and  agricultural  areas  that 
had  served  as  an  operating  base  for  Al-Qaida  and  not  providing  shelter  for  ter- 
rorists, whether  they  came  from  their  own  tribe  or  were  outsiders.  In  itself,  this 
situation  suggested  that  up  until  then,  the  tribal  leadership  had  not  been  proactive 
in  securing  their  areas,  and  the  fact  that  such  a  formal  ceremony  was  felt  to  be  nec- 
essary may  be  an  indication  of  a  growing  problem  with  commitment.  As  a  local 
official  in  Diyala  noted,  in  the  rural — that  is  tribal — areas  of  the  province  "some 
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of  the  people  . . .  still  sympathize  with  the  Al-Qaida  leaders  and  provide  them  with 
logistic  support. "^^ 

In  Salah  Al-Din  Province,  tribal  leaders  likewise  met  with  government  represen- 
tatives in  December  2010  to  pledge  themselves  publicly  to  fight  against  the 
terrorists  and  to  support  the  government  against  them.  The  event  enabled  tribal 
shaykhs  to  feel  pride  about  the  continuing  importance  of  tribes,  as  Shaykh  Aziz 
Al-Janabi  waxed  proudly  that  "tribes  in  Iraq  play  an  active  role  in  everything  .  .  . 
everywhere  in  Iraq."^  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  need  for  such  renewed  pub- 
lic reassurances  of  loyalty  might  suggest  lingering  government  doubts  on  the  tribes' 
position  vis-a-vis  Al-Qaida. 

Al-Oaida's  Combat  Operations 

A  combination  of  factors,  of  which  an  increasingly  disillusioned  Sunni  tribal  base 
may  be  key,  has  enabled  Al-Qaida  to  rebuild  at  least  part  of  its  military  capability 
and  allowed  it  to  intensify  its  kinetic  operations.  To  some  extent,  the  Sahwa's 
reduced  force  structure — as  a  result  of  either  disillusionment  with  the  government 
or  of  the  absorption  of  some  of  its  fighters  into  civilian  government  jobs  outside 
their  home  areas — has  facilitated  Al-Qaida's  task  of  reconstitution  and  increasing 
its  operational  tempo,  since  a  full-time  armed  force  within  the  tribes  that  had  been 
an  obstacle  has  now  diminished  in  numbers  and  commitment.  The  reduction  in 
Sahwa  ranks  has  also  given  Al-Qaida  greater  freedom  of  movement,  with  neither 
the  depleted  Sahwa  nor  the  security  forces  able  to  control  all  the  territory  and,  in 
particular,  has  led  to  the  loss  of  intelligence  about  Al-Qaida,  including  that  pro- 
vided by  the  local  eyes  in  the  street  able  to  recognize  strangers. 

Perhaps  responding  to  the  earlier  Iraqi  Sunni  dismay  with  civilian  casualties  result- 
ing from  indiscriminate  attacks,  Al-Qaida  has  revised  its  target  selection. 
Al-Qaida's  refocused  strategy  appears  to  dovetail  with  the  guidance  provided  in 
the  section  entitled  "Targeting  Strategy"  from  the  most  recent  Al-Qaida  policy 
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review.  This  document  determined  that  the  "greatest  priority"  is  to  target  the  most 
effective  cadres  in  the  best  units  of  the  Iraqi  army  and  police,  as  well  as  engineers 
and  trainers,  since  this  approach,  which  it  termed  "focused  targeting,"  is  expected 
to  have  the  greatest  impact.^"^ 

Recently,  Al-Qaida's  emphasis  has  been  on  more  precise  strikes  against  govern- 
ment officials,  poUce  and  army  officers,  and  security  facilities,  as  well  as  against 
Sahwa  commanders,  while  indiscriminate  bombings  resulting  in  large-scale  civil- 
ian casualties — though  not  absent — have  become  relatively  less  common  than 
before,  at  least  against  fellow  Sunnis.  In  addition,  the  highly  publicized  grisly 
executions,  a  hallmark  of  the  Al-Zarqawi  period,  which  had  engendered  so  much 
negative  publicity,  have  ceased. 

To  be  sure,  the  overall  number  of  Iraqis  killed  has  decreased  dramatically  over  time, 
and  in  2010,  officially  totaled  4,561  (as  well  as  12,749  wounded).  However,  98  per- 
cent of  those  casualties  were  concentrated  in  Baghdad  and  the  four  largely  Sunni 
provinces. ^^  While  there  are  daily  media  reports  of  arrests  of  operatives,  including 
commanders,  and  of  the  discovery  of  arms  caches,  this  also  indicates  a  continuing 
Al-Qaida  force  structure  of  some  significance.  An  unidentified  Iraqi  security  source 
estimated  Al-Qaida  fighter  strength  in  2010  at  12,000  plus  over  10,000  auxiliaries, 
confirming  that  Al-Qaida  remains  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with. 

The  Iraqi  media  is  still  filled  almost  daily  with  reports  of  small-scale  failed  or  suc- 
cessful attacks  by  Al-Qaida  against  individuals,  patrols,  and  vehicles  (mostly  with 
explosives  or  with  firearms  equipped  with  silencers)  in  Baghdad  and  the  provinces. 
The  problem  became  so  serious  that  in  July  2011  the  Iraqi  government  decreed 
that  the  manufacture  or  possession  of  silencers  would  be  an  offense  punishable  by 
death.  Such  attacks  are  punctuated  by  less  frequent  but  more  spectacular  strikes 
against  secure  government  facilities  such  as  the  Ministry  of  Justice  and  the  Bagh- 
dad City  Council  (October  2009);  the  Center  for  Criminal  Investigations  (January 
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2010);  the  Trade  Bank  (June  2010);  the  government  complex  in  Ramadi  (Decem- 
ber 2010);  military  facilities  (April  2009,  August  2010,  and  January  2011);  the 
police  recruitment  center  inTikrit  (January  2011);  police  headquarters  in  Diyala 
(January  2011);  as  well  as  against  non-Sunni  civilian  targets  such  as  Baghdad's 
Our  Lady  of  Salvation  Church  (November  2010)  or  the  Shia  Mausoleum  of  Imam 
Al-Hasan  Al-Askari  nearTikrit  (February  2011).  Even  the  attacks  in  Baghdad — 
where  the  most  lucrative  targets  are — are  said  to  be  closely  linked  with  support 
from  the  rural  areas,  according  to  Lieutenant  General  Diva'  Husayn,  the  director 
of  Counterterrorism  and  Organized  Crime  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.^  ^  For 
example,  the  Al-Qaida  suicide  bomber  who  attacked  an  army  recruiting  station  in 
Baghdad  in  October  2010,  Wisam  Al-Naimi,  although  a  resident  of  Baghdad,  had 
(as  his  name  indicates)  connections  with  the  large  tribal  confederation  of 
that  name. 

In  addition,  Al-Qaida  appears  to  have  begun  using  traditional  guerrilla  tactics  in 
the  tribal  areas,  specifically  that  of  attacking  the  army  and  security  forces  in  the 
expectation  that  those  forces,  unable  to  retaliate  against  its  operatives,  would  retal- 
iate against  the  population.  The  intended  effect  of  eliciting  collective  punishment 
would  be  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  tribal  population  and  the  government,  thus 
providing  new  recruits  for  Al-Qaida.  For  example,  when  a  roadside  bomb  blew  up 
an  Iraqi  army  vehicle  in  the  Abu  Ghraib  tribal  area  in  April  2010,  the  army  retal- 
iated by  closing  off  the  area,  bursting  into  homes,  and  allegedly  arresting,  beating, 
and  killing  locals,  including  women.  A  reporter  commented  that  this  had  become 
the  standard  operating  procedure  for  the  army  and  police  after  every  security^  inci- 
dent. When  the  locals  complained  to  the  government  about  their  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  army,  the  grievance  was  compounded  by  the  attitude  they  met  from 
the  authorities.  The  head  of  security  for  Baghdad  Province  laid  the  blame  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  local  population,  stating  that  not  providing  information  meant 
that  they,  at  the  very  least,  had  been  careless  and  uncooperative  with  the  securit}^ 
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forces,  and  attributed  whatever  excesses  occurred  to  the  fact  that  the  local  popu- 
lation had  allowed  the  attack  to  develop.^^  Such  collective  punishments  at  the 
hands  of  the  national  police,  likewise,  only  seemed  to  increase  popular  discon- 
tent. The  Sahwa's  representative,  Shaykh  Thamir  Al-Tamimi,  has  posited  that 
the  army's  arbitrary  arrests  after  all  such  security  incidents  is  a  result  of  a  lack  of 
available  local  intelligence,  which  has  disappeared  with  the  demobilization  of  the 
Sahwa,  whose  fighters  were  familiar  with  the  local  environment/^ 

Moreover,  the  recent  attacks  highlight  what  appears  to  be  worrying  penetration 
by  Al-Qaida  of  the  security  institutions  and,  more  broadly,  its  insinuation  again 
into  the  tribal  system.  The  government  continues  to  harbor  lingering  doubts  about 
the  reliability  of  those  Sahwa  fighters  already  absorbed  into  the  security  forces  out 
of  concern  about  penetration  by  Al-Qaida.  In  Diyala,  according  to  its  police  chief, 
even  three  members  of  the  provincial  council  were  in  jail  for  allegedly  aiding  ter- 
rorists, while  there  was  an  outstanding  arrest  warrant  for  a  tribal  shaykh  on  the 
same  charge.  Al-Qaida  had  also  penetrated  the  local  police  force  and  was  now  in 
a  position  to  change  names  and  issue  forged  documents.  The  two  October  2009 
attacks  in  Baghdad,  which  alone  had  caused  some  1,000  casualties,  led  a  member 
of  Iraq's  Parliamentary  Security  and  Defense  Committee  to  argue  that  such 
repeated  attacks  indicated  that  the  security  services  were  penetrated.  Similarly, 
when  the  government  center  in  Ramadi  was  bombed  in  December  2010,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Al-Anbar  Provincial  Council  concluded  that  "the  incident  today  is  clear 
evidence  of  the  dominance  of  armed  groups  affiliated  with  Al-Qaida,  since  they 
have  individuals  inside  the  police  who  are  providing  them  updates  and  who  are 
enabling  their  activity."  Significantly,  when  security  forces  from  Baghdad 
mounted  a  raid  against  suspected  Al-Qaida  interests  in  Falluja  in  2010,  the  local 
police  force  was  not  allowed  to  participate.  Again,  when  the  Iraqi  army  and  mil- 
itary police  took  control  of  FaUuja  in  response  to  the  antigovernment  protests  in 
the  Spring  of  2011,  according  to  press  reports,  the  government  forces  made  sure 
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they  neutralized  the  local  police  first. 
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Locals  in  Al-Anbar,  in  fact,  are  critical  of  the  local  police  for  having  become  timid 
and  avoiding  danger:  "The  police  today  are  the  ones  hiding  from  Al-Qaida."^^ 
Even  Al-Qaida's  integration  into  the  local  economy  in  Ninawa  Province,  for  exam- 
ple, was  also  said  to  be  possible  because  of  its  penetration  of  the  local  government, 
which  provides  Al-Qaida  with  timely  and  detailed  information  on  new  contracts 
into  which  it  can  muscle  its  way7^ 

The  latest  attacks  by  Al-Qaida  against  specific  individuals  have  often  had  the  hall- 
mark of  inside  jobs  and  are  likely  to  reduce  the  government's  trust  of  former  Sahwa 
fighters  now  in  the  security  services  even  further.  According  to  the  Baghdad  Secu- 
rity Operations  spokesman,  the  mounting  number  of  assassinations  of  government 
officials  is  either  based  on  information  leaked  from  inside  the  security  services  or 
is  actually  carried  out  by  personnel  serving  in  the  security  services. ^^  By  late  2009, 
some  70,000  members  of  the  security  forces  (total  strength  650,000)  had  already 
been  purged,  and  although  there  may  have  been  multiple  reasons,  one  can  presume 
that  at  least  quite  a  few  had  Al-Qaida  connections  and  that  the  issue  remains  a 
problem. ^^ 

Al-Qaida  has  clearly  also  penetrated  many  Sahwa  units.  As  a  Sahwa  commander 
in  Diyala  admitted,  "Al-Qaida  has  spies  within  our  ranks  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
uncover  them."  Perhaps  this  interpenetration  is  not  surprising  given  one  Sahwa 
leader's  estimate  that  60  percent  of  the  Sahwa  was  composed  of  former  insur- 
gents.^^ In  effect,  Al-Qaida  members  had  initially  joined  the  new  Sahwa  as  a  way 
to  avoid  the  crackdown.  The  original  influx  of  members  had  resulted  in  many 
Sahwa  fighters  who  still  sympathized  with  Al-Qaida,  and  some  tribesmen  report- 
edly continue  to  cooperate  with  the  organization  even  while  in  the  Sahwa. 

This  persistence  of  old  loyalties  for  Sahwa  fighters  for  Al-Qaida  is  confirmed  by 
media  reports  from  the  field.  As  one  Sahwa  commander  in  Baquba  noted,  "We 
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have  been  surprised  many  times  to  learn  when  we  have  arrested  terrorists  that  they 
were  still  operating  in  our  ranks."  For  example,  when  the  special  police  from 
Baghdad  arrested  fourteen  individuals  in  a  village  in  Diyala  following  a  bomb 
attack  against  the  local  police,  eight  of  those  detained  were  found  to  be  members 
of  the  Sahwa.  ^  According  to  Iraqi  police  sources,  even  a  number  of  Sahwa  com- 
manders had  already  been  arrested  in  Diyala  on  suspicion  of  cooperating  with 
Al-Qaida.  One  Al-Qaida  operative  in  Diyala  revealed  under  interrogation  after 
his  arrest  that  he  was,  in  fact,  also  a  commander  in  the  Sahwa.  In  May  2009, 
forces  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  deployed  from  Baghdad,  arrested  another 
two  Sahwa  commanders  in  Diyala  for  allegedly  belonging  to  Al-Qaida. ^^  In 
March  2010,  the  commander  of  the  West  Baghdad  Sahwa  was  arrested  on  charges 
of  terrorism.  In  January  201 1 ,  security  forces  arrested  Sabah  Al-Janabi,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Jurf  Al-Sakhr  Sahwa,  in  Babil  Province,  on  charges  of  being  the 
local  commander  of  Al-Jaysh  Al-Islami,  one  of  whose  factions  is  now  again  affil- 
iated with  Al-Qaida.^^ 

In  the  Abu  Ghraib  area,  so  great  was  the  mistrust  of  the  Sahwa  that  the  security 
forces  refused  to  share  intelligence  with  the  local  Sahwa. ^^  In  Diyala,  by  2010,  the 
government  felt  compelled  to  establish  joint  Sahwa/police  cells  with  the  express 
purpose  of  monitoring  the  8,000  current  and  the  undetermined  number  of  former 
Sahwa  fighters,  an  indication  of  the  recognition  of  the  challenge  that  Al-Qaida 
posed  within  the  Sahwa  organization.  In  some  cases,  Sahwa  members  who  had 
failed  to  get  official  recognition  by  the  government  reportedly  had  allowed  Al- 
Qaida  to  mount  operations.  In  Diyala,  some  fighters  serving  in  the  Sahwa  simply 
stopped  cooperating  with  the  authorities;  according  to  the  province's  security  forces 
commander,  "They  are  not  telling  us  if  Al-Qaeda  is  in  the  area.  They  are  not  warn- 
ing us.  ...  A  lot  of  them  are  definitely  helping  the  insurgents."  In  at  least  some 
instances,  it  appears  that  the  local  Sahwa  might  cooperate  with  U.S.  forces  during 
the  daytime,  but  then  gunfire  and  rockets  would  still  be  directed  at  U.S.  bases  at 
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night,  indicating  that  the  Sahwa,  at  the  very  least,  was  not  always  reacting  force- 
fully to  the  Al-Qaida  presence,  if  not  actually  cooperating  with  the  latter. 

Significantly,  a  tribal  shaykh  from  Diyala  urged  the  government  to  close  down  the 
"security  centers"  (that  the  Iraqi  army  had  set  up  in  September  2008  and  that  were 
manned  by  Sahwa  personnel  and  run  by  a  tribal  shaykh)  and  even  the  parent 
Sahwa  organization  itself,  since  in  his  view  the  Sahwa  had  by  now  become  just 
"armed  militias  which  include  large  numbers  of  Al-Qaida  leaders  and  fighters" 
who  had  joined  originally  out  of  self-protection  to  survive  the  earlier  military 
crackdowns.  The  recruitment  of  former  Al-Qaida  personnel  into  the  Sahwa, 
which  had  earlier  been  seen  as  an  achievement,  has  more  recently  been  viewed  as 
a  threat.  Husam  Al-Mujammai,  in  tact,  was  calling  tor  the  need  to  purge  such  ele- 
ments from  the  "security  centers"  in  2010.  Significantly,  in  late  2010,  there  were 
murky  reports  of  an  attempted  coup  against  the  local  government  in  Diyala, 
involving  Al-Qaida  operatives  and  others  on  the  inside,  and  necessitating  the 
intervention  of  special  securit)^  forces  from  Baghdad. ^^  That  Al-Qaida  was 
involved  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  car  bombs  and  suicide  vests  to  be  used  in  the 
attack  had  been  assembled  in  the  palm  groves,  a  traditional  stronghold  for  Al- 
Qaida  in  the  province. 

There  is  a  plausible  correlation  between,  on  the  one  hand,  Al-Qaida's  penetration 
of  the  Sahwa  and  of  the  security  apparatus  following  the  integration  of  Sahwa  per- 
sonnel and  other  tribal  elements  and,  on  the  other,  the  growing  sense  of  alienation 
within  the  Sunni  community  in  general.  Even  if  not  openly  cooperating  with  Al- 
Qaida,  Sahwa  personnel  or  local  police — mostly  local  tribesmen,  whether 
themselves  veterans  of  the  Sahwa  or  of  other  insurgent  groups  or  not — might 
begin  to  show  a  growing  reluctance  to  operate  aggressively  against  Al-Qaida,  either 
out  of  sympathy  or  out  of  disenchantment  with  their  own  lot  and  with  govern- 
ment policy,  and  as  a  way  to  hedge  their  bets  in  an  uncertain  tuture. 
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A  Continuing  Unstable  Tribal  Environment 

Current  indications  are  that  relations  between  the  Sunni  tribes  and  the  govern- 
ment will  remain  tense  and  may  even  deteriorate  in  the  future,  perhaps  offering 
Al-Qaida  greater  scope  for  activity.  To  be  sure,  in  the  wake  of  the  hung  elections 
of  March  2010,  embattled  Prime  Minister  Al-Maliki  did  seek  to  curry  the  Sunni 
tribes'  favor,  as  he  scrambled  for  any  support  he  could  fmd,  and  promised  to  address 
their  grievances  and  raise  the  Sahwa's  salaries  and  benefits.  However,  most  Sunni 
tribes  seem  to  have  supported  Ayad  Allawi  and  his  coalition  in  the  elections.  The 
fact  that  Allawi  was  outmaneuvered  in  the  formation  of  the  new  government  was 
likely  to  mean  even  less  influence  and  fewer  benefits  for  the  Sunni  tribal  shaykhs, 
weakening  their  own  standing  within  their  tribes  and  likely  to  contribute  to  a  con- 
tinuing fractious  relationship  between  the  Sunni  tribes  and  Baghdad. 

To  be  sure,  the  Al-Maliki  government  did  establish  a  new  Ministry  for  Tribal 
Affairs,  ostensibly  in  recognition  of  the  tribes' importance,  and  appointed  a  tribal 
shaykh,  Jamal  Al-Btikh,  as  its  first  minister  in  February  2011.  Previously,  a  tribal 
affairs  department  lodged  within  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  had  managed  the 
tribal  sector.  In  part,  the  creation  of  the  new  ministry  and  the  appointment  of 
Shaykh  Al-Btikh,  a  member  of  Parliament  from  Ayad  Allawi 's  Al-Iraqiya  coali- 
tion, may  have  been  done  in  order  to  entice  Al-Btikh  to  break  with  the  latter.  In 
effect,  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  appointment,  Al-Btikh  was  to  lead  a  walkout  of 
a  bloc  of  eight  parliamentarians  from  Allawi 's  coalition  and  the  establishment  of 
a  new  party,  thereby  weakening  Allawi,  who  was  Prime  Minister  Al-Maliki 's  main 
political  rival.  ^^^ 

Tribal  shaykhs  were  hopeful  the  new  ministry  would  be  a  vehicle  to  transmit  their 
demands  to  the  government,  with  the  shaykhs  from  Al-Anbar  and  Salah  Al-Din, 
for  example,  asking  Al-Btikh  to  relay  the  "people's  demands"  being  voiced  in  the 
demonstrations  to  Prime  Minster  Al-Maliki. ^^^  Al-Btikh  did  seek  to  promote 
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tribal  interests,  calling  for  a  greater  role  for  the  tribes  in  national  security  and  for 
the  government  to  subsidize  the  shaykhs  financially. 

At  the  same  time,  the  ministry  was  apparently  under  pressure  from  the  govern- 
ment to  function  as  a  means  to  control  the  tribes.  The  ministry,  for  example, 
warned  tribal  shaykhs  that  "infiltrators"  would  use  the  protests  to  spark  chaos. ^^^ 
Al-Btikh  himself  offered  his  services  in  analyzing  the  pressure  points  in  the  tribal 
system  for  the  government  to  leverage,  to  help  the  government  eliminate  "nega- 
tive phenomena"  such  as  blood  money,  and  in  general  to  help  the  government 
rebuild  the  tribal  system — all  measures  apparently  intended  to  appeal  to  the  gov- 
ernment as  a  way  to  control  the  tribal  sector.  However,  Al-Btikh  appeared  to  have 
become  increasingly  disillusioned,  noting  that  "some  seek  to  minimize  the  min- 
istry's importance  and  to  marginalize  its  role,"  seeing  it  as  a  ministry  "with  no  real 
mission,"  and  had  to  quash  rumors  early  that  he  was  quitting.  ^^"^  As  of  June  2011, 
the  ministry  stiU  had  no  building,  website,  or  budget,  suggesting  that  the  govern- 
ment did  not  view  the  issue  of  tribal  relations  as  a  high  priority. 

Perhaps  more  significantly,  how  the  Iraqi  government  handles  the  mounting  pop- 
ular protests  that  have  echoed  similar  ones  elsewhere  in  the  Middle  East  could 
prove  to  be  a  key  factor  in  affecting  the  attitudes  of  the  Sunni  tribes  and  of  the 
Sunni  community  in  general,  and  could  be  a  factor  in  Al-Qaida's  prospects  in  Iraq. 
Unconfirmed  Iraqi  government  security  reports  have  alleged  that  Al-Qaida 
planned  to  exploit  the  protests  for  its  own  ends,  but  such  protests  reflect  a  more 
broadly  based  level  of  discontent  with  issues  such  as  unemployment,  corruption, 
and  a  lack  of  services  and  security.  Such  grievances  are  often  interpreted  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  government's  indifference  and  hostility^  to  the  Sunni  community. 

In  general,  the  government's  handling  of  the  situation  up  to  now  may  augur  badly 
for  how  it  will  deal  with  the  environment  in  which  Al-Qaida  operates.  The  Iraqi 
army  has  so  far  responded  to  protests  in  Al-Anbar  with  such  typical  measures  as 
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a  security  crackdown  involving  the  arrest,  death,  and  wounding  of  demonstrators; 
the  imposition  of  a  general  shutdown  of  Falluja  and  Ramadi;  and  the  attempted 
arrest  of  Shaykh  Hammud  Al-Jumayli,  who  was  the  head  of  a  committee  set  up 
to  respond  specifically  to  the  demonstrations.  Relations  between  the  Iraqi  army 
and  the  public  deteriorated,  and  the  shaykhs  in  Al-Anbar  accused  the  army  of 
using  excessive  force  against  the  protesters,  "such  as  had  not  been  the  case  in  ear- 
her  times"  (that  is,  in  Saddam's  day)  and  claimed  the  army  was  as  bad  as 
Al-Qaida.^^^  Shaykh  Ali  Hatim  of  the  Dulaym,  in  turn,  demanded  that  Prime 
Minister  Al-MaUki  withdraw  the  army  immediately  from  Al-Anbar. ^^'^ 

More  recently,  an  increasingly  frequent  demand  voiced  in  demonstrations  in  Sunni 
tribal  areas  has  become  that  for  a  total  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  Iraq  (as  well 
as  the  end  of  Iranian  influence),  with  tribal  shaykhs  in  Al-Anbar,  Salah  Al-Din, 
and  Ninawa  Provinces,  in  particular,  being  the  most  vociferous  on  this  issue. 
The  government's  heavy-handed  response  to  such  demonstrations,  punctuated  by 
the  firing  on  demonstrators  in  Mosul  at  the  hands  of  the  Iraqi  army's  2nd  Division 
in  April  2011,  has  generated  an  escalation  of  tensions  between  the  Sunni  tribes 
and  the  government. 

To  be  sure,  the  Iraqi  government  recognizes  the  continuing  importance  of  the 
tribes  for  security  and  of  the  shaykhs  in  guiding  and  controlling  the  tribes.  Signif- 
icantly, a  document  leaked  to  the  Iraqi  press  that  provided  government  guidance  to 
army  units  on  dealing  with  the  ongoing  protests,  directed  army  commanders  to 
inform  the  shaykhs  officially  that  they  would  not  receive  any  government  money 
if  any  of  their  fellow  tribesmen  participated  in  demonstrations,  ^^^  However,  as  the 
shaykhs  have  themselves  often  organized  and  led  such  protests,  the  government 
has  also  cracked  down  on  the  shaykhs,  arresting  six  local  shaykhs  in  Ninawa 
Province  and  dozens  more  in  Salah  Al-Din  Province  in  the  wake  of  demonstra- 
tions, risking  alienation  of  that  important  element  of  leadership.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  shaykhs  of  Ninawa  Province — who  styled  themselves  the  "repre- 
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sentatives  and  leaders  of  Iraq" — reacted  by  warning  Prime  Minister  Al-Maliki  that 
insulting  the  shaykhs  was  "a  red  line  which  we  will  not  permit  to  be  crossed  by 
anyone  whoever  he  may  be  or  he  will  see  a  violent  response  [if  he  does]."^^^ 

Government  spokesmen,  such  as  an  operations  commander  in  Mosul,  have  accused 
"terrorist  actors"  and  especially  "cursed  Al-Qaida"  ot  fomenting  such  protests. 
Whatever  the  actual  extent  of  Al-Qaida's  involvement  and  influence  in  such 
protests,  the  tensions  between  the  government  and  the  tribes  and  the  resulting 
congruency  of  interests  between  the  tribes  and  Al-Qaida  are  likely  to  provide  the 
latter  with  a  more  conducive  operational  environment  and  favor  continued 
instability. 
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Conclusions  and  Prospects 


Based  on  this  study,  one  can  draw  several  conclusions  with  a  general  or  specific 
application  to  Iraq. 

Iraq's  Tribes  Continue  to  Be  an  Important  Element  for 
Al-Oaida's  Prospects 

Iraq's  Sunni  tribes  remain  an  important  element  in  the  country's  political  life  and 
in  the  security  equation;  they  are  and  will  continue  to  be  the  major  arena  for  Al- 
Qaida's  recruitment  efforts  and  operations.  Al-Qaida  views  the  Sunni  community 
as  its  natural  constituency  and  the  tribes,  in  particular,  as  a  critical  requirement  for 
its  ability  to  conduct  combat  operations.  Al-Qaida  relies  on  the  tribes  for  its  man- 
power, logistics,  force  protection,  mobility,  and  intelligence,  and  without  at  least 
some  support  from  this  sector,  its  operational  effectiveness  would  be  crippled.  As 
a  corollary,  depending  on  the  level  of  support  it  can  generate  from  the  Sunni  tribes, 
Al-Qaida  can  pose  a  major  threat  to  the  Iraqi  government  or  at  least  it  can  deny 
to  the  latter  the  ability  to  establish  a  stable  and  secure  situation  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Without  a  strong  working  relationship  between  Baghdad  and  the  Sunni  tribes — 
to  include  strong  security  and  economic  support  from  the  central 
government — the  Sunni  tribes  by  themselves  would  fmd  it  difficult  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  continuing  threat  posed  by  Al-Qaida.  Conversely,  distancing  the 
tribes  from  Al-Qaida  is  necessary  in  order  for  the  Iraqi  government  to  attain  suc- 
cess against  Al-Qaida.  As  seen  in  this  study,  the  successful  U.S.  strategy  of  an 
indirect  approach  for  degrading  Al-Qaida's  capabilities  relied  significantly  on  an 
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effective  handling  of  the  country's  Sunni  tribes.  As  such,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  Iraqi  government  to  craft  realistic  and  effective  policies  that  will  address  the 
Sunni  tribes  in  order  to  undercut  tribal  support  for  Al-Qaida  if  the  latter  is  to  be 
defeated  decisively. 

Al-Oaida's  "Foreign"  Character  Can  Be 
A  Critical  Vulnerability 

As  indicated  by  the  Iraqi  case,  local  resentment  of  Al-Qaida's  cadres  as  foreigners 
can  have  a  negative  impact  for  the  organization's  effectiveness.  Outsiders  not  only 
may  be  insensitive  to  the  local  culture  but  are  also  prone  to  arouse  resentment  just 
by  being  outsiders,  especially  in  tribal  societies  where  mistrust  of  outsiders  is 
ingrained.  Mother  Al-Qaida  realizes  that  local  populations  can  be  sensitive  to  the 
perception  that  outsiders  are  in  positions  of  control.  Al-Qaida  is  aware  that  native 
cadres  understand  the  local  society  and  operational  situation  best,  but  in  some  cases 
cadres  educated  in  Al-Qaida's  system  and  selected  by  the  latter's  leadership — much 
less  ordinary  fighters  filling  those  criteria — are  simply  not  available  when  needed 
in  certain  theaters.  For  example,  according  to  Sayf  Al-Adl,  a  member  of  Al-Qaida's 
inner  circle  at  the  time  and  the  handler  for  Al-Zarqawi,  the  objective  of  Al-Qaida's 
effort  to  co-opt  Al-Zarqawi  was  to  use  him  in  connection  with  Palestine,  since 
"Al-Qaida  and  its  ideas  did  not  have  many  followers  in  Palestine  and  Jordan."  Al- 
Zarqawi  was  even  seen  as  able  to  "recruit  brothers  from  Jordan,  Palestine,  Syria, 
Lebanon,  Iraq,  and  Turkey,  "since  these  regions  were  very  important  to  us,  and 
because  we  knew  that  we  were  weak  there,"  which  would  thus  enable  Al-Qaida  "to 
reach  an  important  region  of  the  Arab-Islamic  world. "^ 

Al-Qaida's  frequent  reliance  on  nonlocal  cadres  suggests  a  latent  critical  vulnera- 
bility for  the  organization,  which  can  be  targeted  at  its  expense  in  other  theaters, 
especially  in  those  areas  where  tribal  societies  are  predominant.  Psychological  oper- 
ations and  the  crafting  of  inducements  intended  to  highlight  the  gap  between  the 
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local  societal  leaderships  and  populations  and  Al-Qaida's  "foreign"  character  can 
be  effective,  as  was  the  case  in  Iraq. 

Al-Oaida  Can  Adapt 

Despite  Al-Qaida's  past  failures  with  Iraq's  tribes,  it  is  an  adaptive  organization 
and  has  shown  itself  capable  in  Iraq  of  reassessing  its  assumptions  and  of  adjust- 
ing poUcy  to  changing  conditions  on  the  ground,  often  through  an  interaction  of 
guidance  from  Mother  Al-Qaida  and  lessons  learned  by  local  Al-Qaida  leaders, 
especially  once  Al-Zarqawi  was  removed  from  the  scene. 

Al-Qaida's  interaction  with  Iraq's  complex  tribal  society  has  been  a  difficult  process 
for  which  it  was  ill  prepared  initially  and  that  has  proven  to  be  an  often  painful 
learning  experience.  As  a  basically  alien  organization,  insofar  as  its  leadership  was 
concerned  during  the  Al-Zarqawi  period,  Al-Qaida  initially  lacked  a  sound  appre- 
ciation of  Iraq's  tribal  society  and  a  willingness  to  approach  the  tribes  on  their  own 
terms.  What  is  more,  Al-Qaida's  often  erroneous  original  assumptions  and  ideo- 
logical inflexibility  hampered  a  more  rapid  learning  curve  and  even  dampened  an 
interest  in  understanding  local  society,  especially  during  the  early  period  of  oper- 
ations. This  rigidity  often  not  only  prevented  the  exploitation  of  potential 
advantages  but  also  contributed  to  the  embracing  of  unrealistic  expectations  and 
the  crafting  of  unworkable  and  unsuccessful  plans. 

Al-Qaida  has  been  able  to  recognize  that  it  has  made  mistakes  and  that  it  needed 
to  revise  its  assumptions  and  strategy  if  it  were  to  improve  its  performance  or  even 
survive.  To  be  sure,  the  movement's  fundamental  ideological  underpinnings  will 
still  limit  the  extent  of  its  flexibility  when  ideology  and  realpolitik  requirements 
compete,  and  adaptation  is  not  likely  to  be  in  the  realm  of  policy  objectives  as  much 
as  it  is  likely  to  be  in  that  of  strategies  and  tactics.  Nevertheless,  in  the  case  of  its 
interaction  with  Iraq's  tribes,  Al-Qaida  has  exhibited  the  ability  to  learn  from  expe- 
rience and  has  modified  its  approach  at  least  sufficiently  to  place  it  in  a  position 
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to  try  to  take  advantage  of  an  evolving  political  situation  and  of  the  emerging  crit- 
ical vulnerabilities  that  the  latter  presents. 

Every  society  has  its  own  characteristics  and  presents  unique  challenges  for  Al- 
Qaida.  However,  Al-Qaida's  willingness  to  learn,  at  least  to  some  extent,  in  Iraq 
may  suggest  a  potential  general  lesson  learned  for  Al-Qaida  that  may  be  transfer- 
able to  other  theaters  and  could  perhaps  help  it  as  it  deals  with  other  tribal 
societies:  namely  that  understanding  a  tribal  society,  appreciating  its  interests,  and 
approaching  tribes  with  some  flexibility  rather  than  seeking  to  impose  a  stan- 
dardized ready-made  template  without  regard  to  local  culture  are  necessary  for 
operational  and  strategic  success. 

Supporting  Proxy  Local  Forces  in  a 

COUNTERINSURGENCY  HaS  CONSEQUENCES 

Within  the  context  of  fighting  an  insurgency,  encouraging  and  supporting  any 
armed  local  constituency  such  as  Iraq's  tribes  may  be  a  reasonable  or  even  an 
unavoidable  option  at  a  particular  juncture  in  time  for  an  outside  power  in  dealing 
with  that  insurgency.  In  particular,  in  tribal  areas,  local  forces  may  be  the  most 
effective  tool  in  a  counterinsurgency,  thanks  to  their  knowledge  of  the  human  and 
physical  terrain.  Nevertheless,  dealing  with  subnational  forces  can  be  a  volatile  fac- 
tor, which  can  shift  with  changing  interests  and  a  dynamic  situation  in  interaction 
with  other  players  in  the  country. 

Moreover,  even  if  successful  in  terms  of  increasing  security,  fielding  local  forces 
may  lay  the  groundwork  for  longer-term  consequences  with  which  a  local  gov- 
ernment will  have  to  deal  eventually.  In  particular,  the  arming  of  any  subnational 
group  will  challenge  the  development  of  an  emerging  government's  authority  and 
may  heighten  the  likelihood  of  future  violence.  As  part  of  the  process  of  support- 
ing such  subnational  armed  forces,  an  outside  power  must  ensure  that  a  realistic 
and  effective  demobilization  plan  is  in  place  when  and  if  the  need  for  such  forces 
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ends,  whether  the  outside  power  is  still  in  charge  or  whether  authority  has  been 
transferred  to  the  local  government. 

More  generally,  over  the  long  term,  supporting  a  tribal  system  can  impede  or  derail 
the  development  of  a  more  stable  civil  society.  In  Iraq,  certain  urban  circles  have 
continued  to  exhibit  considerable  hostility  to  tribal  values  and  influence,  seeing  in 
them  a  premodern  mode  of  thinking  and  way  of  life,  and  urban  intellectuals  some- 
times criticize  tribalism  openly.  One  opinion  piece  in  the  Iraqi  media  rued  the 
encouragement  of  the  tribes,  and  especially  of  their  armed  role,  calling  the  situa- 
tion "a  new  feudalism"  and  "tribal  sectarianism"  with  tribal  shaykhs  having  extended 
their  influence  into  the  cities  and  consolidated  relations  based  on  fear  and  domi- 
nance, with  life  and  death  power  over  individuals. 

It  Is  Possible  — and  Vital  — to  Shape  Al-Oaida's 
Operational  Environment 

Perhaps  what  is  key  is  an  appreciation  that  deliberate  actions  by  other  players  can 
make  the  environment  in  which  Al-Qaida  operates  more  benign  or  more  difficult 
for  the  organization  and  that  shaping  the  environment  can  make  the  difference 
between  success  or  failure  in  the  fight  against  Al-Qaida. 

Shaping  of  the  operational  environment  affecting  Al-Qaida  in  Iraq  involves  to  a 
significant  extent  influencing  the  competition  between  Al-Qaida  and  the  govern- 
ment for  the  support  of  the  Sunni  tribes.  The  tribes  themselves  are  active  players 
rather  than  just  passive  recruitment  pools  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  tribes'  actions 
and  relations  with  Al-Qaida  cannot  be  seen  in  a  vacuum.  Rather,  the  tribes'  activ- 
ity is  best  understood  within  a  framework  of  their  interaction  with  both  Al-Qaida 
and  the  government.  As  such,  how  the  Iraqi  government  manages  the  tribes  is  a 
key  variable  that  can  have  an  impact  on  Al-Qaida's  prospects.  Iraq's  Sunni  tribes, 
in  a  sense,  are  still  an  asset  to  be  won  over,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  either  Al-Qaida  or 
the  government.  In  the  absence  of  an  effective  national  political  and  economic 
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integration  of  the  Sunni  community^,  which  Al-Qaida's  policy  will  unavoidably  seek 
to  obstruct,  Al-Qaida  can  be  expected  to  continue  to  have  an  entree  in  the  Sunni 
community^  and,  in  particular,  among  the  Sunni  tribes. 

Of  course,  Al-Qaida  will  not  be  passive  and  it,  too,  will  continue  to  try  to  shape 
the  environment.  Unless  the  Sunni  tribes  are  distanced  from  Al-Qaida,  the  latter 
can  be  expected  to  remain  as  a  disruptive  factor,  provided  it  too  is  not  seen  by  the 
tribes  as  inimical  to  their  core  interests.  What  the  Iraqi  government  must  strive  to 
do  is  to  avoid  putting  the  Sunni  tribes  in  a  position  where  they  perceive  their  own 
interests  to  be  closer  to  those  of  Al-Qaida  rather  than  to  those  of  the  government. 

An  Outside  Power's  Ability  to  Shape  the  Domestic 
Social  and  Political  Environment  May  Be  Limited 

An  external  player  such  as  the  United  States  can  advise  and  encourage  both  the 
Iraqi  government  and  the  Sunni  tribal  leadership.  However,  the  effectiveness  of 
such  outside  influence  on  shaping  the  domestic  environment  in  which  Al-Qaida 
operates  may  be  limited — and  increasingly  so  given  the  expected  withdrawal  ot 
most  of  the  U.S.  military  with  a  near-term  horizon.  To  be  sure,  the  United  States' 
political  involvement  and  a  robust  contractor  presence  to  deal  with  civilian  and 
military  tasks  are  expected  to  continue  and  will  still  translate  into  some  influence. 
However,  Iraq's  domestic  players  will  be  most  responsive  to  the  short-term  require- 
ments of  their  primary  constituencies  upon  which  their  power  depends.  Other 
outside  players — such  as  Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan,  or  Syria — can  also  influence  the 
Sunni  tribes  through  aid,  trade,  training,  or  the  provision  ot  sate  haven.  However, 
the  promotion  of  regional  governments' own  national  interests  as  the  basis  tor  such 
policies  may  well  undercut  such  broader  objectives  as  Iraqi  integration  and  a  strong 
and  stable  Iraqi  government,  and  may  embolden  the  Sunni  tribes  while  alienating 
the  government  in  Baghdad. 

At  the  same  time,  one  cannot  judge  a  local  government  by  the  same  standards  as 
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one  would  a  temporary  authority,  with  the  latter's  short-term  focus  and  external 
power  base.  In  particular,  a  local  government's  reUance  on  its  domestic  con- 
stituencies may  well  constrain  policy  choices  and  limit  its  ability  and  willingness  to 
implement  the  systemic  changes  and  compromises  to  address  the  demands  of  sub- 
national  groups,  which  are  at  times  necessary  for  success  and  stability  in  such  a 
situation  as  is  found  in  Iraq.  The  current  Iraqi  government,  with  its  continuing 
core  dependence  on  the  Shia  majority  community  may  be  hampered  in  its  ability 
to  shape  the  security  environment  in  the  preferred  direction  in  order  to  minimize 
or  preclude  exploitation  of  the  latter  by  Al-Qaida. 

In  fact,  in  the  wake  of  the  inconclusive  showing  by  Prime  Minister  Al-Maliki's 
political  party  in  the  2010  elections,  the  Iraqi  government  can  be  expected  to  be 
under  pressure  from  new  coalition  elements,  such  as  the  resurgent  Shia  leader 
Muqtada  Al-Sadr,  who  has  insisted  that  members  oi\\\%  Jaysh  Al-Mahdi  militia  be 
integrated  into  the  army  and  police  as  existing  units,  as  well  as  has  demanded  spe- 
cific ministries  in  the  new  government  and  control  of  the  administration  in  several 
provinces.  This  pressure  thus  limits  the  government's  flexibility  even  further  with 
respect  to  the  Sahwa's — and  the  Sunni  tribes' — demands  and  reinforces  Al-Qaida 
claims  of  the  Shia-coloring  of  the  state  and  the  security  apparatus."^ 


Al-Qaida's  resurgence,  despite  its  limitations,  presents  a  continuing  security  chal- 
lenge in  Iraq,  and  the  tribal  factor  remains  a  significant  element  in  the  security 
equation.  To  be  sure,  barring  a  disintegration  of  the  current  Iraqi  government,  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  Al-Qaida  would  be  able  to  seize  control  of  any  significant  area, 
much  less  of  the  country,  as  the  Iraqi  state  structure  and  the  security  apparatus  have 
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become  sufficiently  rooted  and  powerful  enough  to  deal  with  such  a  threat.  Rather, 
the  greatest  danger  that  Al-Qaida  presents — as  long  as  it  can  rely  on  sufficient 
support  in  the  Sunni  community  and  in  particular  among  the  Sunni  tribes — 
resides  in  its  ability  to  create  chronic  securit}^  problem.s,  affecting  stability  and  an 
already  difficult  economic  situation  negatively  and  hindering  national  integration 
by  heightening  tensions  between  the  Sunni  community  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
central  government  and  the  non- Sunni  communities  on  the  other. 

The  present  upsurge  of  popular  discontent  in  Iraq,  similar  to  the  current  upheavals 
elsewhere  in  the  Middle  East,  could  constrain  further  the  Iraqi  government's 
options  for  managing  domestic  politics  and  security.  Prime  Minister  Al-Maliki 
could  become  increasingly  focused  on  dealing  with  domestic  protests,  such  as 
began — albeit  still  on  a  manageable  scale — in  early  2011.  If  threatened  with  insta- 
bility, one  can  expect  that  Al-Maliki  would  redirect  resources  with  a  priority  to  the 
Shia  community,  which  he  must  satisfy  first,  even  at  the  expense  of  Sunni  areas, 
with  grievances  leading  to  a  greater  Sunni-government  split. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  forecast  the  dynamics  of  such  protests,  as  recent  events  else- 
where in  the  region  have  demonstrated,  any  significant  distractions  in  this 
direction,  much  less  a  coUapse  of  the  present  Iraqi  government  and  the  long-term 
political  disarray  that  would  likely  follow — possibly  with  a  greater  or  even  domi- 
nant role  for  the  largely  Shia  military  and  security^  apparatus — would  reduce 
government  support  for  the  Sunni  tribes  even  further,  relieve  security  pressure  on 
Al-Qaida,  and  allow  the  latter  greater  room  for  maneuver,  especially  in  the  Sunni 
areas,  thus  putting  many  of  the  past  hard-won  security  and  political  gains  at  risk. 

Similarly,  the  effect  of  the  death  of  Usama  Bin  Ladin  in  May  2011  is  difficult  to 
gauge  at  the  time  of  the  completion  of  this  study.  One  can  expect  a  period  of  dis- 
array within  Mother  Al-Qaida  as  new  leadership  and  strategies  are  sorted  out, 
which  may  well  confuse  and  demoralize  Al-Qaida  in  Iraq,  especially  if  Al-Qaida 
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as  an  organization  were  to  fragment  into  completely  uncoordinated  local  affiliates. 
Al-Qaida  in  Iraq,  always  a  hodgepodge  of  factions  and  organizations,  could  split 
apart  with  the  removal  of  Bin  Ladin  as  a  symbol  of  unity.  Nevertheless,  local  fac- 
tors in  Iraq — at  least  in  the  short  run — may  prove  to  have  a  greater  effect  on 
determining  the  demise  or  continuation  of  the  role  that  Al-Qaida  plays  in  the 
equation  between  the  Sunni  tribes  and  the  government. 
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